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Art. I.—PARIS AND THE FRENCH. 
BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, OF THE NEW-ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


On entering Paris from the west, on the route de St. Germain, 
the voyageur is introduced, at once, to its chief splendor—a mass 
of architectural magnificence, with forests and gardens extending 
into the midst of the city, and surpassing his most romantic fancies 
of oriental grandeur. He enters the city at the Barriere de Neuilly 
under a triumphal arch—the arc de triumph de letoile—a monu- 
ment to commemorate the triumphs of Napoleon, a conception at 
once of his genius and his ambition. Its whole outline wears the 
impress of his own extraordinary mind. He designed that it should 
exceed any similar monument erected by the Romans, and his de- 
sign has been accomplished by the obsequiousness of the present 
dynasty to the popular enthusiasm for his memory. It is built of 
the soft white marble of which the public edifices of the city are 
all made—a material that indurates with age, and retains yet the 
snow-white freshness of its original appearance. It is a lofty and 
impressive mass, wrought with colossal basso-relievos representing 
the chief battle-scenes of the great hero, and his own well-marked 
features are distinguishable in the groups. On the insides of the 
arches are engraved the names of his principal officers, and like- 
wise of the places where his most remarkable battles were fought, 
excepting, of course, Moscow and Waterloo. It is impossible for the 
spectator to gaze on this noble structure without experiencing, in a 
high degree, emotions of beauty and sublimity from its fine workman- 
ship and grand proportions. As he passes beneath it, a magnificent 
vista opens before him, extending through the Champs Elysees, with 
its thick forests and dark solitudes passing over the Place de la 
Concord, then through the gates of the gardens of the Tuileries, 
with their fine statues of rampant horses, into the gardens deco- 
rated with chef d’ouvres of statuary, with walks, fountains in which 
snow-white swans are gliding, marble vases, orangeries, lilacs, and 
shady terraces; the whole terminated by the palace of the Twile- 
ries, on which waves the tri-color banner, as if answering to the 
triumphal arch at the other extremity ‘of the picture. Let the 
reader recollect that all this splendor is thrown quite into the midst 
of the city, on the banks of the Seine, which flows through its centre. 

After leaving the triumphal arch, on the road we have described, 
the gilded dome of the Invalides (the hospital for worn-out soldiers) 
towers above the city—-one 6f the largest and noblest domes ia 
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Paris. It stands tothe right, on the opposite side of the Seine; not 
far from it is to be seen the Ecole militaire, a palace converted 
into a military school, and possessing an extensive park for the 
exercise of its students—the Champs de Mars. On arriving at the 
Place de la Concord, the most memorable recollections of modern 
French history give an interest to the magnificence around him. 
It was the site of the guillotine in the first revolution, the place 
where stood the altar of Atheism, drenched with the best and worst 
blood of France during the reign of terror. It has been called the 
Place de la Revolution, and de la Louis XV., and its present name 
was given it to erase, if possible, the dark remembrances of the spot. 

Let the visiter forget the history of the past, and giving himself 
up to the impressions of the present, place himself in the centre of 
this memorable area. He stands beneath the shade of a monu- 
ment of the olden times—an obelisk from Egypt, placed here with 
ceremonies of royal pomp, and bursts of popular enthusiasm ; for 
the lowest minds among this singular people have a taste—an en- 
thusiasm for the products of art, and, strange as it may seem, with 
a state of society bordering on utter demoralization, the finest sus- 
ceptibilities of intellectual taste are common to the very mob. If 
the phrensy of the revolution led to the destruction of the monu- 
ments of art, the tranquillity of a day restored a reverence for 
them. The Apollo de Belvidere, sent to Paris by the conquests of 
Napoleon, was brought into the metropolis as if the god himself 
were entering it in triumph; and when sent back to Italy by the 
allied powers, Paris was in mourning and tears. The populace of 
Paris, when they saw this obelisk rising on its pedestal, hailed it 
with shouts, because they saw in it something more than a mere 
mass of red time-worn stone, wrought with rude outlines of owls, 
vipers, and monkeys. It was to them a representative of history : 
it was a memorial of the land and the time which gave birth to 
knowledge, and it gave a poetical association of antiquity to the 
finest section of their own great city, a circumstance which the 
most vulgar taste among the Parisians could appreciate. 

The visiter looks, and looks again at this venerable monument, 
and the days of the Pharaohs pass before his imagination. Stand- 
ing at its base, if he directs his eye toward the north, up the Rue 
Royale, he sees the celebrated Church of the Madeleine. It was 
designed by Napoleon for a temple of victory, and is built ona 
scale of magnificence which renders it, perhaps, for its architecture, 
one of the most interesting public edifices of the city. It is a vast 
pile of white marble, with colonnades of stately pillars entirely 
around it. The style is Corinthian, the plan a parallelogram—a 
plan to which a quadrangular colonnade, with fine Corinthian capi- 
tals and cornices, gives a striking expression of symmetry and solemn 
grandeur. Withdrawing his eye from the Madeleine, immediately 
before him is the street Rivoli, lined on one side by the terraces of 
the gardens of the Twileries, on the other by large palace-like 
edifices of Corinthian workmanship, designed for the residences of 
government officers. [If he turns himself to the east, the perspec- 
tive, which we have described of gardens and palaces extends be- 
fore him, while at his right flows the Seine, and on its opposite 
shore, besides the Champs de Mars and the dome of the Invalides, 
is the Palais de Bourbon, (now the chamber of deputies;) then. 
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comes the mint, and then the palace which is now appropriated to i 
the meetings of the celebrated “ Institut.” | 
Let the spectator now pass up the avenue into the gardens of the 
| Tuileries. Currents of the studious, the gay, and the indolent, are | 
i for ever passing in and out at the gates: the student with his book 
under his arm, who has been studying in its sequestered shade; the thy 
politician, with his newspaper in his hand; the idle and listless, who 
go to lounge in quiet; the uniform of the militaire, mixing up with 
every group, here as elsewhere, within almost any given twenty iH 
rods in the streets of the metropolis; and (not the least common Ht 
nor the least beautiful scene of the place) the bonne, (a young girl | 
with the care of children,) surrounded with her group of little ones 
| as blooming as the flowers around them, and with countenances as 
| sunny as the radiant sky above their heads. On entering the gates 
a circular pool, with a jetin the centre, lies before him. ‘T'wo 
perfectly white swans are laving themselves in it. On his right and 
left are two groups of marble statuary on elevated pedestals, while 
on the opposite side of the pool is a semicircular range of figures 
from the Greek mythology, all masterpieces of the art. As he 
passes along, winding walks extend from his right and his left to 
seats arranged in shades fitted for the profoundest meditation. 
Every here and there his eye catches glimpses of statues and groups 
of marble figures, representing the finest scenes of classical history 
and poetry. He approaches the palace with its orange and lilac 
shrubs, interspersed with marble vases and statues. The front of 
this edifice, which is adorned in different parts with various styles 
of architecture, bounds the gardens on the east. In the centre are 
the royal apartments, beneath the windows of which the best bands 
of Paris play every evening in the cool of the sunset and twilight, 
when all the gayety of the voluptuous city crowds the walks of 
these gardens. Passing through an arched entrance he finds him- 
self in a quadrangular court, surrounded by the four sides of the 
palace; and going out by a similar passage on the opposite side, 
he enters the Place du Carrousel, an immense area, beyond which 
stands the ancient palace of the Louvre. Napoleon formed the de- 
sign of connecting the Louvre and the Tuileries, by extending the 
north and south sides until they should meet, and thus form the 
Place du Carrousel into an interior court, and convert that and the 
two palaces into one stupendous structure. One of the sides is 
completed, the other was commenced, and the dilapidation of the 
neighboring buildings shows the traces of the work ; but the genius 
of Napoleon is no longer there to prosecute such a design. ‘The 
Louvre is a venerable mass of building, surrounding, like the Tui- 
leries, a large quadrangular court ; its long lines of apartments are 
occupied by the celebrated Musée Royale. All this range of palaces, 
gardens, and forests, with their museums, walks, fountains, and 
monuments of taste, amassed together in the midst of the business 
part of the city, is open for the visits and recreations of the lowliest 
citizen; and here, asin a splendid theatre, all the lights and shades 
- of French character may be seen in the processions of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands which, like restless torrents, are for 
ever passing and repassing. 
We have thus, reader, introduced you to one feature in the topo- 
graphy of the most brilliant metropolis in the world. Two minutes’ 
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walk will bring you to the celebrated Palais Royale, a place which 
has been called the Camera Obscura oi Europe, in which the manners 
and pursuits, and not unfrequently the costumes of all the nations 
of the continent are reflected. It is the focus of all the follies, the 
vices, and the absurdities of the French; “ perhaps,” says one, “the 
only building in the world in which a person may live without 
ever leaving it, and without missing any of the necessaries or even 
Juxuries of life.” It was built by the Cardinal Richelieu, but after- 
ward passed into the hands of the Orleans family, and was the 
scene of the voluptuous orgies of the profligate duke of Orleans, 
while regent. The building itself is of vast dimensions ; the large 
court within it is formed into gardens, beautified with a fountain, 
and statues, and walks. The long galleries and arcades are filled 
with shops, and cafés, and restaurants, and gambling rooms. All 
kinds of splendor dazzle the eye of the spectator, and all aspects 
of character present themselves for his contemplation. He has 
combined, in this extraordinary scene, the magnificence of a palace, 
the commodities of a mart, and the advantages of an immense 
theatre, in which the lights and shades of the most singular people 
on the earth are for ever passing before him. “It exhibits some 
of the most astonishing Proteus-like scenes that can be pictured to 
the imagination. Shops of millinery, jewellery, clothiers, book- 
sellers, clock-sellers, print-sellers, china houses, coffee houses, bagn- 
ios, money-changers, and gamesters, all unite, in ceaseless rivalry, 
to ease the unwary traveller of his money.” All the varieties of: 
life, without exception; and all the inventions of refined luxury ; 
every sensual, and almost every mental gratification; the means 
of becoming in a few hours a Cresus or a beggar; an exchange 
and a theatre ; gaming houses and banks for lending money ; read- 
ing rooms and brothels ; blind virtuosi and sharp-sighted loungers ; 
sumptuous tables for the gold of the wealthy; and cynical repasts 
for the copper sous of the indigent; the productions of all quarters 
of the globe, are here concentrated for the crowds that pass into 
and out of this place like the tides of the ocean. The concourse of 
people in the Palais Royale is never at an end; its public is the 
most numerous as well as the most brilliant of any in the world. 
Leaving this vortex of excitement and vice, and passing a few 
rods down the street St. Honore, the visiter passes by the Rue Cas- 
tiglione, into the Place Vendome. ‘The Place is an octagonal area, 
surrounded with some of the finest stores and residences in Paris. 
In its centre stands the celebrated bronze figure of Napoleon, made 
of the cannon taken from the enemy in Germany, in 1805. Its 
height is 123 feet. The pedestal is from 17 to 20 feet in breadth, and 
the base of the shaft about 12 feet in diameter. It was built in imi- 
tation of the pillar of Trajan, and like that is covered from bottom 
to top with basso-relievos, representing the chief scenes in the 
campaign of 1805. On the summit stands a colossal figure of Na- 
poleon. From this spot a few steps will bring you full into the 
celebrated Boulevards—the pride of the Parisians; the place of 
which a popular remark among them says, that when the gods be- 
come hypochondriacal, they put their heads out of the clouds, and 
cheer themselves by looking at the vista of trees which extends 
along it. In these arbored streets, circling the whole city, you have 
an exhibition of life and character similar, if not equal, to that of 
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the gardens of the Tuileries or the Palais Royale. The proces- 
sion of the ever locomotive population passes before you, some 
laughing, others thoughtful, some disputing, with the characteristic 
gesticulations of a Frenchman, others conversing with that easy 
relaxation which none but a Frenchmancan assume. These walks 
are always more or less thronged, when the weather will permit: 
but there is nothing of the business air which marks the throngs on 
Regent-street or Cheapside in London, or Broadway in New- York. 
A vivacity, a radiance seems shed on every thing. The buildings 
on the Boulevards are generally fine; the restaurants and cafés 
are the best in the city, and dazzle with their resplendence. ‘I'he 
ample pavements before the doors, shaded with trees, are frequent- 
ly seated with chairs and tables, where groups of the first citizens, 
the member of the chambers, or the professeur of the university, 
or the popular writer of the day, sit and sip their coffee, and con- 
verse or read during the greater part of the afternoon, and not un- 
frequently far into midnight. Here likewise are the theatres, the 
baths, the vauxhalls. Groups of musicians compete in their attempts 
to attract the crowd, with groups of buffoons, whose masked heads 
and puzzling tricks shake the multitude with laughter. Stalls of 
books, sellers of flowers, of toys, of cakes and candy, fans and 
canes, bead-stringers, beggars, quacks, tumblers and show-booths ; 
all the trivialities of business, but none of its important transactions; 
all the follies and gayeties of life, but none of its sober aspects, 
may be found through the two miles’ extent, from the Boulevard 
des Italien to that of St. Antoine. At the end of the latter is the 
site of the old Bastile, whose dark dungeons were thrown open by 
the mob in the first revolution. The spot is a large area: in the 
centre stands yet the model, in plaster of Paris, of the colossal ele- 
phant which Napoleon designed for a fountain, to commemorate 
the place. The elephant was to have been of bronze, and the 
water to spout from its trunk. The staircase, to an observatory 
on his back, was to ascend through one of his legs. The model is 
more than 70 feet high. Continuing on through the Boulevard 
Bourbon, you come to the Seine, crossed, a little to your left, by the 
Pont d’Austerlitz ; pass over the bridge, and you stand under the 
walls of the Jardin des Plants, the noblest provision for the natu- 
ral sciences on the face of the earth. It is in the scientific world 

what the Palais Royale is in the world of business and fashion. Its 
enclosure consists of an immense tract of land, a large portion of 
which is devoted to the cultivation of rare specimens in botany; 

another part, called the Swiss Valley, is shaded and beautified with 

trees and shrubbery, and divided into small enclosures of a trian- 

gular shape, with a pen at one of the angles. In each of these 

divisions is a specimen or two of rare kinds of animals, which gambol 

about their small parks as frisky as in their native forests. In an- 

other part of the garden may be seenspecimens of wild animals in 

ranges of grated cages; in another are elegant hot-houses, from 20 

to 30 feet high, made entirely of glass and iron sashes, and filled 

with invaluable exotics, many of them in full bloom; and yonder 

is the labyrinth, with its hill covered with rare forest-trees, some 
brought from the far east; and still beyond is the range of fine 

large buildings containing the Mineralogical Cabinet and the Ga- 

lerie d’Histoire Naturel, with their unrivalled collections, and 
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throngs of pale-faced students. ‘Take aturnto the opposite side of 
the labyrinth, and you reach the building containing the Gale- 
rie de Botanique, presenting every specimen of the science, and 
including an immense herbarium ; a few steps beyond, you meet 
the Galerie d’Anatomie, with its museum of comparative anatomy ; 
the monument of Cuvier’s fame, the new foundation upon which 
he based the science of geology, and gave demonstration to its 
hypotheses. The analogies of all organic shapes, from the ex- 
tinct monsters of geology to the human fetus of two months; from 
the smallest skeleton of the insect tribes to the elephant or hip- 
popotamus, are disclosed, side by side, in some apartments; while, 
in others, may be seen specimens, either real or in plaster of Paris, 
of all malformations of the human form; and, in another, the col- 
lections of crania and busts made by Gall, to illustrate his new 
science. Apply at the office of the administrateur, and tickets will 
be given gratuitously for all these cabinets—a liberality worthy of 
a nation whose glory it is to stand first among the patrons of science. 

The visiter has now reached the literary section of Paris—the 
location of its hospitals, its colleges, and nursery gardens; the re- 
sidences, and cafés, and restaurants, of its 47,000 students, and 
nearly 1200 members of the University and Institute. In one place 
he finds the Hopital de la Salpetriere ; in another, the celebrated 
manufacture des Gobelins, where the finest colorings of Reubens are 
copied into the woven texture; in another, the Hopitals des Vene- 
ciens, du val de Grace, des Enfans Trouvés, (for foundlings,) des 

Enfans Malades, des Incurables Femmes, &c., &c. Yonder is the 
Observatory, with which are associated the best names of modern 
astronomy ; a few rods from its front bring you into the magnificent 
gardens of the Lourembourg Palace, crowded with students and 
literary men, with their books under their arms, and ornamented 
with fountains, statues, and vases. In the Palace is the Chamber 
of Peers, and the Gallery of Modern Artists. Thread your way 
through a few streets to the right, and you stand in the shade of the 
venerable Sorbonne, of theological renown, now used by the Uni- 
versity of France. More than two centuries have left their time- 
worn effects on its walls. In the chapel is the tomb of its founder, 
Cardinal Richelieu. A few rods to the south-east, and you gaze on 
the sublime front and lofty dome of what was once the Church of 
St. Genevieve, but is now the Pantheon, the mausoleum of illustri- 
ous Frenchmen. It stands on the highest ground in the city, and 
forms a conspicuous feature in its outline when viewed from an 
elevated place. On its front is inscribed Auz Grands Hommes, la 
Patrie recognnoissante. The dome itself is like a temple resting 
on the edifice; it is surrounded with fifty-two pillars, each fifty- 
four feet high. The interior of the Pantheon consists of four naves. 
in the centre of which is the dome; they are decorated with 130 
fluted Corinthian columns. The effect of the interior view is that 
of mixed sublimity and beauty. You descend behind it to the sub- 
terranean apartment, extending under the whole building, and con- 
taining the ashes of distinguished writers, and statesmen, and sol- 
diers. You enter with torches, for the light of day can find but 
little access. The first tomb on the right is Rousseau’s; it is the 
one in which he was originally buried, and is much marred, so that 

the decayed coffin can be seen through the top. The first on the 
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left is Voltaire’s. It is an elegant piece of work, but likewise in- 
jured much. You extend your steps through long and solitary 
arches, which give a sepulchral echo to every movement, and re- 
flect the light of your torch into lateral recesses, where are the 
monuments of the dead, until you terminate your gloomy walk in 
a dark apartment where stands a tall white statue of— Voltaire, 
like a spectre. His gaunt and meagre aspect, seen in the torch- 
light down among these dreary pillars, is not a very incorrect per- 
sonification of the character of the man. 

We have thus far only glanced at some of the interesting objects 
in the topography of Paris. There are hundreds of others equally 
interesting, if not equally known by transatlantic readers of “ First 
Impressions,” &c. There is her Pere la chaise, with its flowered 
tombs, and sepulchre of Abelard and Heloise; her rich libraries ; 
the Royal Library, with its 720,000 books, 80,000 manuscripts, 
100,000 medals in gold, silver, and bronze, and 1,200,000 engravings 
and maps; the Mazarine Library, with its 90,000 volumes and 
3,437 manuscripts ; the Library of the Arsenal, with its 175,000 vo- 
lumes and 6,000 manuscripts; the Library of St. Geneviéve, con- 
taining 160,000 volumes and 3,500 manuscripts, with many others, 
all open to gratuitous admission, and occupying buildings which 
ornament the city. Besides these places of interest are her nu- 
merous museums, open at stated times each week for the public; 
and then come her splendid churches, each of which is more a tem- 
ple of the arts than of religion; her colleges, with their eloquent 
and gratuitous lectures, and their libraries and cabinets; her foun- 
tains, (for pumps she has not, but supplies her citizens with water 
from monuments,) some of which are magnificent and costly; and 
her triumphal arches, scattered in various parts of the city. A life 
could be spent in the examination of its curiosities and splendors. 
The philosopher, the student, the antiquarian, the bibliomaniac, and 
the observer of human character, may all find in Paris, as ina 
boundless museum, exhaustless resources for their several tastes ; 
and these resources accessible to all gratuitously. 

From this bird’s-eye view of the city, Jet us turn our contemplations 
to the more important consideration of the condition of its community. 

The French are the most social, but the least domestic, of all 
people. The limits of a domestic circle are too confined for a 
Frenchman’s exuberant feelings. No people live less at home. 
The dwelling house is understood to be little more than a domicil 
to sleep in. The private houses are culd and comfortless in their 
construction, very high, and consisting of numerous apartments, 
which are shared, most generally, among a number of families. Ex- 
ternal ornament is almost entirely neglected. There is little of 
that interior comfort and neatness which form the charm of even 
the cottage of the English or American peasant. These circum- 
stances, no doubt, affect the domestic tastes of the people. The 
cafés and restaurants are not merely accommodations for the 
50,000 English and American visiters in Paris, but have, to no 
small extent, become the resort of French citizens and their fami- 
lies, and thus supersede one of the best occasions of domestic in- 
tercourse and converse—the family table. There are 2,000 scat- 
tered through the metropolis. They are fitted up with the most 
tasteful decorations of gilt, painting, marble tables, and plate; and 
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the restaurants are furnished with a number and variety of luxu- 
ries truly astonishing. Those in the Palais Royale are equal to the 
banqueting halls of kings. In these splendid apartments the Pa. 
risian can eat his dinner as magnificently as his monarch, and pay 
about half as much for it as an American stage-coach passenger 
must pay for his hastily eaten meal on the highway. With such 
appeals, alike to his vanity and voluptuousness, to pause and con- 
sult domestic feelings would be the last act of his life. The hotels 
of Paris are furnished only with apartments for lodging; and it is 
universally expected that the traveller will take his meals at the 
cafés and restaurants. There are two or three English hotels, 
where meals are provided in the house; but a table d’hote is so rare 
a provision that it is thought proper to advertise it on the card of 
the establishment. Of the 47,000 students in Paris, but few do more 
than sleep and study at home; and there are numerous and cheap 
cafés and restaurants in their own region of the city, which may 
be found crowded every day, from 8 to 10 in the morning, and 
from 3 to 6 in the afternoon. The same anti-domestic habits pre- 
vail among the literary and professional men and clerks, and nearly 
all single men. 

While the habits of life among the French tend thus to alienate 
them from their homes, their recreations have still more fatally 
the same tendency. Relaxation and’ pleasure are the chief ele- 
ments of a Frenchman’s existence. Every day must afford its pro- 
portion of enjoyment; he leaves his bed usually between the hours 
of 8 and 10, A. M.; goes immediately to the cafés, where he spends 
half an hour in sipping a cup of coffee, eating a roll of bread, and 
scanning a newspaper. His business occupies him until 3 or 4, P. M., 
when he visits the restaurant, eats a sumptuous dinner, and drinks 
his wine; after which he is found perambulating on the Boulevards, 
or through the arcades of the Palais Royale, or in the arbored 
walks of the Jardin des Tuileries. In the evening he never fails, 
unless sick, to visit the theatre or ball, where he tarries until after 
midnight, and then, but seldom till then, goes to his home. But we 
have said that the French, while they are the least domestic, are 
the most social people in the world. The description which we 
have just given of a Frenchman’s life illustrates the latter as well 
as the former of these assertions. He must eat his meals with the 
eclat of a public resort, rather than in the tranquil circle of his 
family. His hours of relaxation can find no sweetness in the quiet 
repose of home, but must be spent in the gay excitement of the 
public gardens, the Boulevards, the ballroom, or the theatre. 
From 3 o’clock, P. M., until midnight, the Boulevards, the Palais 
Royale, and the gardens of the Tuileries are thronged. At the 
theatres are congregated every night 20,000 spectators, while the 
suburbs of the city are accommodated, in every direction, with ex- 
tensive gardens, adorned with shrubbery and walks, and furnished 
with a café, ay orchestra box, with an enclosure on the sward for 
dancing, and an adjacent building for unhallowed purposes ; and 
here the young men of the city and their grisettes spend the chief 
of the night. The metropolis is a vortex of such excitements, and 
its population is kept for ever in the whirl of pleasures. It is a city 
of palaces and gardens, of promenades, theatres, bagnios, and 
eating houses. Its thousands of population reel, generation after 
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generation, through a giddy round of dissipated existence to the 
grave—too intoxicated with the gayety of the moment to admit a 
solemn thought of the past or the future, of death, or of God. 
The tomb swallows them up, but no one lays it to heart; and on- 
ward moves the succeeding throng through the same decorated 
paths which “take hold on hell.” The city contains about 200 
places of public amusement, and pays about a third more annually 
for its fétes than for its religion. 

This thirst for excitement and amusement, this anti-domestic gre- 
gariousness, is, as might be supposed, the bane of private and 
domestic virtue. The sober restraints of religious principle are 
considered fanaticism ; things are ludicrous in proportion as they 
are grave. The habits of well-regulated domestic intercourse are 
too mechanical for a Frenchman’s enthusiastic temperament. Soli- 
tude and tranquillity, in which the mind can turn in upon itself, he 
would call ennui; it would disclose the vacancy of a soul which, 
whatever may be its intellectual endowments, has no definite moral 
sentiments by which to stay itself; no hopes or opinions on which, 
in abstraction from the whirl of sensible life, it can repose; no 
spiritual elevation from which it can catch a refreshing foresight of 
its futurity. And yet, with all this exuberant enthusiasm for amuse- 
ment, there appears to be little actual enjoyment. Indeed it might 
be, perhaps, better construed as an indication of misery than hap- 
piness—an attempt, by exciting recreations, to dissipate the gloom 
which the absence of all moral support to the mind has produced. 
What do the suicides and the mania of the city certify on this point? 
The levity of the French spirit is proverbial; but, perhaps, the 
world has got its impressions respecting it more from the public 
amusements of the people—the reliefs of a restless and gloomy 
temperament—than from a knowledge of the French mind. These 
frequent recreations may be the expedients of discontent, more 
than of a happy temperament—the indication of a want of enjoy- 
ment, rather than of enjoyment itself. An able author,* nearly 20 
years ago, said, ‘The more I see of France and Frenchmen, the 
more I am struck with the serious and sombre complexion of their 
manners, so different from the pictures of other times.” No travel- 
ler who has brought the usual impressions of foreigners with him, 
can escape disappointment in this respect. The gay frivolity and 
gallantry of the days of Louis XIV. have passed away, at least 
from the minds of the people, if not from their public amusements. 
A more considerate and practical taste is developing itself in their 
literature ; the public pulse begins to throb less violently, but more 
regularly and realthfully. A certain French writer remarks, that 
“the tastes of the French have lost much of their frivolity. Grave 
studies have gained—philosophical literature—the study of juris- 
prudence and laws+—the meditation of history—the observation and 
comparison of manners and customs—the productions of art and 
of nature which characterize contemporary nations and the coun- 
tries which they inhabit. These are the studies which engage the 
attention of the French nation.” This same writer proves, by sta- 
tistics, that the kingdom of France, reduced to its ancient limits, 
published double the number of books that the empire did at the 


: * Diary of an Invalid. 
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period of its greatest extent; and that, while in every department of 
literature there has been some increase, the increase is much 
greater in those works, the design of which is to improve the mind, 
than in those which design only to amuse it. History, voyages, 
biographies, natural sciences, have assumed the first rank; and 
imaginative literature has been reduced to the second. This change 
of the public taste may be ascribed to the change of political insti- 
tutions, which, from their more popular character, interest the popu- 
lar attention, and have attracted it away from the carelessness of 
amusements to graver considerations. 

The domestic habits which we have described, exert, as might be 
predicted, an appalling influence on all the virtues and duties of 
relative life. Licentiousness is the predominant vice among the 
French; and its criminal tendencies are the most numerous in their 
legal calendar. Marriages are generally much later in life than 
among us, and are superseded, for the earlier years, and not unfre- 
quently during life, by temporary and unsanctioned relations, which 
continue during mutual good will, and are sometimes accompanied 
with a tolerable degree of fidelity. 'The immense female popula- 
tion, scattered in every street of Paris, who live in these liaisons, 
are not considered among the prostitutes of the town, but class as 
respectable women, and no thought of indecorum, much less of im- 
morality, attaches to their character. Nearly all the young men 
of the city—“the young bankers, the young lawyers, the young 
stock-brokers, live, until they are rich enough to marry, in some 
such connection as this.”* Indeed this demoralizing intercourse, 
sapping as it does the very foundations of social life, extends 
through all ranks of society. It is the custom of the community. 
It is a new grade of life, intermediate between the single and mar- 
ried states, and is as respectable, if not as dignified, aseither. The 
thousands of students, speaking in general, have their “ zrisettes.” 
They frequently reside in the same lodgings. Many of the little 
attentions of domestic life exist between them during the continu- 
ance of the relation, and an apparently faithful affection is main- 
tained; but a momentary disagreement or caprice may dissolve it. 
In the gardens of the Lourembourg, the quarter of the students, 
they are seen every evening thronging the avenues, and no ex- 
pression of conscious impropriety flits for a moment across the 
brow of either. The lower classes have their “mariages de St. 
Jacques,” corresponding with the above. Thousands reside thus 
together, parting when they feel disposed, but most generally con- 
tinuing together at least until the expiration of their leases. The 
opinions of their neighbors and friends respect them none the less, 
and the anxieties of a family are relieved by the hospitals “des en- 
Jans trovés”—institutions which take away the last restraint from 
licentiousness in a country like France, where every other motive 
which could impose a check upon it, save that of interest, is ex- 
tinct. The annual number of illegitimate children in France is 
nearly 70,009. The department which includes the metropolis, 
affords one thirty-second of the,whole population, and yet produces 
the amazing disproportion of one-sixth of the illegitimate children. 
The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births’in the depart- 
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Paris and the French. 131 
ment of the Seine, is as one to two, “and add to this,” says an able 
writer, “the number born in marriage and illegitimately begotten !” 
One-third of the whole population of Paris would actually be ille- 
gitimate, according to official statistics, if it were not for the fact 
that one out of three of the unfortunate foundlings, in the hopitals 
des enfans trovés, die before they reach their third year. 

The indications of licentiousness stare the traveller in the face 
wherever he goes, until his spirit sickens within him with disgust. 
Go to the Palace Gardens, and genius has impressed it in alluring 
delicacy on the marble statue ; enter the Museums, the pencil and 
the chisel have wrought it into a thousand objects of beauty and 
taste ; stop at a picture shop, or dress-maker’s window, and it meets 
your eye in sights the most vulgar ; step into the café, or restaurant, 
and it is pictured on all the walls; it is the attraction on the stage 
at the theatre, and in all the public gardens of the suburbs. The 
gardens of the Tuileries, the Louxembourg, the Palais Royale, and 
of Versailles, are so many exhibitions of licentious statuary. The 
Gallery of Modern Artists, at the Louxembourg, is absolutely unfit 
for the presence of a lady. The Venus is the beau ideal form of 
the modern artists of the capital. She is found everywhere, even 
among the embalmed reptiles and wired bones of the Museums at 
the Jardin des Plants. Her statue stands on its pedestal, a per- 
sonification of the public taste. But these are only the public in- 
dications of the vice perpetrated behind the veil of-private life. Look 
at the evil in its practical details, and you will wonder that the last 
ties of life do not dissolve, and the laws of society give way before 
the prevalence of unrestrained instinct. 

We have kept somewhat to statistics thus far; let us look at 
them farther, if we may venture more into these painful facts. 
Adultery is one of the most prolific sources of crime in the country. 
Of a hundred crimes against the person, (such as assault, murder, 
&c.,) it occasions 35! Seduction and concubinage produce almost 
as many cases of criminal examination in the courts as adultery. 
There is one fact connected with this subject strikingly illustrative 
of our present view of French morals. It is this, that the crimes 
resulting from adultery are not committed against the woman, but 
the man; not against the offender, but the offended. They are com- 
mitted by the wife against the insulted husband; they are crimes 
consequent on her first crime. It is remarkable that, in the statis- 
tical tables of crime, out of a thousand by poisoning, murder, as- 
signation, and incendiarism, jealousy occasions the least. Rape, 
according to these tables, is the most frequent of crimes, but jea- 
lousy the least incentive to crime. Take another fact, equally de- 
monstrative of our views. It is this, that while, as above asserted, 
seduction and concubinage produce almost as many crimes as adul- 
tery, these crimes are chiefly against the woman; whereas, in the 
case of adultery, they are committed against the man. Among 
wives, the infidelity of the woman causes one in thirty-three of the 
assaults against the person; while, among mistresses, it causes one 
in every six. What an appalling illustration does the last fact 
furnish of the importance attached to the most solemn of all obliga- 
tions! The fidelity of a mistress is more tenaciously demanded 
than that of a wife! An unfaithful mistress runs the risk of six 
times more danger than the offending wife. But, startling as these 
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facts may be to the American moralist, they furnish a fair sample 
of the moral sense of the French, and correspond with every other 
evidence on the point. Of crimes committed against the person, 
one-sixth are rapes. The crime, second in frequency among 
young men, is yape upon adults; that first among old men, rapes 
upon children. It is an amazing fact, that in a thousand crimes 
between the ages of 70 and 80, nearly one-third (318) are rapes 
upon children ; while between the ages of 60 and 70, the number is 
but 166; and between the ages of 50 and 60, 88. We forbear com- 
ment, 

The influence of the circumstances which we have detailed on 
the condition and character of the French female population, may 
readily be apprehended. Woman is but an article for gayety and 
dissipation, indulged, cherished, and even adored, but only from 
the motives we mention. No sentiments more dignified associate 
with her character. There are personal exceptions, of course, to 
the assertion. We speak of the community in general; and every 
man that knows the character of French society in the metropolis, 
and who has looked at the interior of it, will certify to our remarks, 
The disadvantages of the system of illicit contracts which we have 
described, chiefly fall to the lot of the woman. She has none of 
the claims on the man which the obligations of marriage confer. If 
she is able to depend upon him for support, yet itis but a preca- 
rious dependance, liable to fail in any moment of caprice, and 
the cases in which she can derive a support from him are extremely 
few; for these unhallowed liaisons originate, altogether, in the 
indisposition of the man to bear the pecuniary burden of 2 married 
life. ‘Fhe substitution of concubinage, therefore, for matrimony, 
is only an expedient to preclude from the helplessness of woman 
the provisions which the institution of marriage was designed to 
secure to her, and a retention of them by her paramour. Hence, 
instead of being employed in the retired and domestic offices which 
properly pertain to her character, the scenes which nature designed 
should be illuminated and gladdened by her benignity and smiles, 
she is found in almost every mode of occupation to which her 
feebler strength will admit her. In the cafés, the restaurants, and 
shops of all kinds, from the highest to the lowest, she is found at 
the counter, endeavoring to make up the deficiency in the stinted 
means of subsistence which she derives from the source mentioned, 
The absence of all dishonorable associations from her mode of life, 
while it, no doubt, promotes licentiousness, saves her, perhaps, 
from that utter abandonment of character which, in communities 
of more fastidious taste, is.inseparable from such a life; for, in 
France, neither self-respect, nor the respect of society, depends upon 
moral considerations. Hence the vulgarities of the vice may be 
more observable in the metropolis of Great Britain than in that. of 
France. A man cannot walk in the streets of London, after dark, 
without being insulted by half-starved victims of prostitution; while, 
in Paris, a comparative degree of refinement is thrown over the 
iniquity. In London, the demarcations of virtuous life are well 
discriminated, and vice stands by itself undisguised. Stamped with 
reprobacy by the moral sentiment, if not the moral practice of the 
community, and dependent on its own audacity, it throws off the 
last restraint. But in Paris it is exempt from associations of re- 
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proach; it retains an air of pride which cannot stoop to the de- 
gradation to which the superiority of virtue in other communities 
reduces it. In Paris dissoluteness is the moral element in which 
the community have their being. Itis common to all. There is 
no discrimination of moral character which gives to the victim of 
vice her rank, and places that rank in a position where the last de- 
cencies of life abandon.her. Hence it is true, though paradoxical, 
that the greater apparent amount of corruption in London than in 
Paris only indicates a less general prevalency of licentiousness 
in the former than in the latter place. In the one place it is vice 
barefaced, unadorned with a single air of decency ; in the other, it 
is vice proud in the complacency of self-respect, not defying public 
opinion in its abandonment, but leading it, servile, in its train. 

But though female dissoluteness presents not the same aspects of ut- 
ter perversion in Paris that it usually does elsewhere, yet its effects 
are equally, if not more profound and fatal on the moral habits of 
its victims. In the committals in France the females are as one 
to three, while in England they are as one to five. We have men- 
tioned already that thirty-five crimes in a hundred against the per- 
son arise from adultery, and all committed by women—not the 
effects of jealousy on the part of the offended husband, but com- 
mitted by the woman—the effects on her moral character of her 
preceding crime. “The difference,” says a discriminating writer, 
“ between the crimes of the male and female in France seems not 
to be caused by the superior innocence, but the greater weakness 
of the female; for exactly as a woman’s facility for committing 
crime increases, her criminality also increases, and becomes the 
more remarkable, where one would have hoped to find it least so, 
viz., beneath her master’s, her father’s, or her husband’s roof. Two- 
fifths of the thefts by females are domestic thefts, whereas only one- 
fifth of the thefts by males are of this description. The woman is 
guilty of every third parricide, and of half of the crimes by poison.” 
Infanticide is the most common crime among females, and murder 
the next! One hundred premeditated murders are perpetrated by 
women to every forty-nine which are unpremeditated. 

If the common sentiments recognized by all enlightened commu- 
nities respecting the influence of woman on the social institutions 
of society be correct, we may estimate, from the preceding ob- 
servations, the present social condition of France; we may judge 
of her fitness for that advanced state of political improvement to 
which she has been so enthusiastically aspiring, for which she has 
expended her best blood, and offered up hecatombs of her children, 
but all in vain. Political progress depends on social progress. 
The hearts and the homes of the French must be purified before 
their cabinets and legislatures. They have forgotten that the re- 
straints of just government are but the public applications of the 
restraints of individual vice—that. public vices are but the collective 
forrf of personal vices. They have exemplified the sentiment of 
their own Montesquieu, that no free government can exist unless 
based on the virtue of the people; while her domestic institutions 
are almost disorganized, while moral sentiment is almost extinct 
from the public mind, while patriotism itself has no domestic or in- 
dividual sympathies to strengthen it, or next to none, but depends 
on jealousy for a competing power or a poetical. sentiment of 
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national glory, connected, perhaps, with the name of a tyrant who 
was born a plebeian, ruled a despot, and died a captive,—while these 
are her circumstances, the considerate friends of liberty will still 
hope that the hand of power may hold in check the elements of 
anarchy, and prevent the name of freedom from being disgraced 
by an association with the horrors of political dissolution. Truly 
did Lafayette declare to the people of Paris, from the window of 
the Hotel de Ville, when presenting Louis Philip to them, that “he 
was the best republic for France.” It was an oracular sentence. 
The veteran soldier dissented from the subsequent policy of the 
king as oppressive, but the sentiment was correct, and would have 
fallen from the lips of any wise man standing where he stood, for 
he looked down upon the memorable Place de Grave, the scene of 
revolutionary horrors, the place of execution, every stone in the 
street of which had been saturated with blood. 


[ To be continued.) 


Art. IL—DEMONSTRATION OF THE BEING OF A GOD, 
FROM A SINGLE LAW IN THE PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


RY GERSHOM F,. COX, OF PORTLAND. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


Tne force of argument is often lost on an individual, because 
the principles on which it is founded are not perfectly understood. 
This is particularly true of those arguments called a priori, or 
proofs drawn from the necessity that such a being as God is, must 
exist. While most acknowledge that such a glorious being as God 
is must exist, but very few persons engaged in the common pursuits 
of life can see the mode by which the conclusion is arrived at. And 
the learned would be surprised, did they take pains to inquire into 
the fact, to see how many men of understanding there are, who do 
not even know the meaning of suchaterm! A priori and a pos- 
teriori are to them terms of an unknown language, and only serve 
to encumber their thinking powers. Were the words omitted, and 
were we told, in reference to the last, that proofs could be drawn 
“from the works of God” of his existence, it would be plain even 
to a child. 

Another preliminary remark we wish to make is, that where 
writers have descended into particulars, and have made their 
thoughts intelligible even to the common reader, they have still 
connected the question with so many facts that lie hidden from 
common observation, that the impression made upon the mind is 
either very slight or indistinct. This is true of many arguments 
drawn from the structure of the human frame, or anatomy. The 
profound researches of men who have explored the heights and 
depths of this science are of unknown importance; and so far from 
_complaining of them, we would acknowledge that they have done 
for science what it now seems that science could not do’ without. 
Yet it is equally true that their arguments, to the young and com- 
mon reader, have produced but little effect. 
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The following remarks are intended to furnish common minds 
with a single proof—such as sophistry cannot overturn—of the ex- 
istence of a supreme and UNORIGINATED Beine. And we judge 
it particularly necessary to give such an article at the present time, 
because the age in which we live is almost any thing but one of 
patient and continued thought. There is a rustling over life’s sur- 
face which looks more like a hurricane in a wilderness among, 
fallen leaves, than the tranquil field where mtnp has been contem- 
plating its own existence, and deducing from it the existence of the 
august Being whom we adore. 

We ought to remark, also, that the argument which we are about 
to adduce differs materially from those which rest upon the phe- 
nomena in nature that are not known. For instance, metaphysi- 
cians sometimes have attempted to demonstrate the particular 
agency of God, from the motion of the heart and circulation of the 
blood. The fact exists in the human system, that two ounces and 
a half of blood are expelled into the aorta at each pulsation ; “ con- 
sequently, at least nine thousand six hundred ounces will be thrown 
into the aorta in an hour, which would amount to one thousand 
four hundred and forty pounds each day!” This is allowing eighty 
pulsations to the minute—a case of frequent occurrence—and which 
some have set down as the average beat. Now, although the won- 
derful design and contrivance manifest in this instance demon- 
strate the being of a God; yet it no more proves his direet agency 
than the growth of the merest vegetable in the world It is true, 
we are amazed at the power given to the heart, or blood, or some- 
thing else; but a careful investigation will find us—should we adopt 
the opinion of direct agency here—in a dilemma quite as inexpli- 
cable, as though we were to ascribe to it the development of the 
lowest organized being, or the mere vegetable growth of matter. 
But the means by which we arrive at our result in the following 
argument is, from a known law of matter—one from which it never 
deviates. To make this still plainer, we may remark, that proofs 
may be drawn of the existence of God from two sources; namely, 
phenomena which are supposed to be above nature, and phenomena 
which are known to be contrary to nature. Proofs that are merely 
above nature may, or may not be equivocal; as, the appearance of 
any unknown phenomena in the heavens. But proofs which are 
contrary to the known laws of nature, cannot be. Many things may 
seem above nature, when they are only above our knowledge. The 
effects of a gun would seem as really above nature to an ignorant 
savage, as the appearance of a comet was once to the civilized 
world; and although art and science have demonstrated that there 
is no miracle in either case, the principle remains good that they 
both gave proof of an agent beyond the understanding of the sa- 
vage in the first, and the more civilized in the second instance. And 
yet one is only an evidence of art, and the other of a regular law 
in nature. The principles on which this reasoning is built are 
good, but one error is made in the mode of conducting it. But 
when we see life starting from the cadaverous grave in the fresh- 
ness of youth and beauty, there can be no collusion. In this last 
case, there is something not only above, but contrary to nature. 

Did we put clay upon a man’s eyes, which in the order of na- 
ture would put them out, and find that it restored in a moment sight 
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to one born blind, we have ocular proof of a God. Wecan analyze 
clay, and ascertain all its elements, at least all necessary to our 
argument. If, therefore, it produces such a result, we know there 
must be a different hand operating in it from nature—one that is 
above the general law that holds that clay together; and inasmuch 
as the order of nature is the same in the clay as in the gun, we 
know where similar results concur, the hand must be above the 
law which controls this globe of light. It furnishes, therefore, in- 
disputable evidence of a God. 


Demonstration. 


The course I shall adopt in the following argument will be, to 
give, in the first place, a view of the solar system; and, secondly, 
the principles and reasonings on which the argument in favor of 
the being of a God rests. 

By the solar system are meant those heavenly bodies that are 
controlled by the sun. It embraces the Sun itself, Merctry, Venus, 
the Earth, Moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn with its rings, and Herschell; 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta; together with various satellites, 
and the known, and, perhaps, some unknown comets. All that 
can be seen of these heavenly bodies with the unassisted eye is, the 
occasional comet, the sun, moon, and siz larger planets. And of 
all the stars that glitter in the vault of heaven we know nothing, 
comparatively speaking, excepting these! Every star outside of 
the circle that embraces the solar or sun system is ata distance 
so immeasurable, that nothing scarcely can be known of them but 
their places; of their size, or distance from us, or from each other, 
or the laws that govern their motion, we know nothing. Indeed to 
us, excepting a very few, they seem to have no motion whatever ; 
and hence they are called fixed stars. But of the solar system 
we know much. Of this we can speak, in many respects, with 
as much certainty as of the simplest results in mathematics. And 
every problem, in reference to the phenomena of this system, is 
solved by this exact science. The sun, and the moon, and the 
planets have been measured—have been weighed, and their dis- 
tances from each other, and the distance of the planets from the 
earth and the sun, with the times and seasons of their various re- 
volutions, have all been determined! and all this upon principles 
so plain as to carry conviction to any mind capable of understand- 
ing them.* I shall set down a few of the results to which astrono- 


* The principles on which the distances of the planets are obtained, is pre- 
cisely the same by which a surveyor on the margin of ariver obtains its width 
without crossing it. Having measured the length of a base line, he takes the 
bearing of some one object from each end of it; and thus having the side and 
included angles of a triangle, the distance is obtained by a simple process in 
trigonometry. Any one, indeed, may demonstrate the principle by a common 
compass and chain. Let an individual take the bearing of any object; let it bear 
north, forty-five degrees east ; then let him walk due east tillthe object bear north, 
forty-five degrees west ; and the distance of the object from the cenére of the base, 
or traveled line, “will be just half its length. It should be observed, however, that 
the breadth of the earth is not of sufficient extent to furnish such a base line for 
the measurement of the distance of the sun. But at the celebrated transits of 
Venus, in 1761 and 1769, it was used to measure the distance of the Earth from 
Venus, and also of Venus from the Sun. With these elements the distances of 
all the planets have been obtained with an accuracy which was once supposed to 
be impossible. 
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mers have arrived in their investigations in reference to the solar 
universe, for the purpose of illustrating my present argument. They 
follow :— 
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All the above heavenly bodies are in one system; and this, as 
before remarked, we call the solar system, because governed by 
Sol, or the sun. The sun stands in the centre of this system, and 
has little or no motion, except upon its own axis. The other bo- 
dies revolve around the sun at regular distances, one above, and 1] 
farther from the other, in the order set down in the above table. | 
They all travel in very nearly the same apparent path in the | 
heavens, like a “ wheel within a wheel,” in concentric circles, or 
like so many hoops one within and smaller than the other; and 
this path is the apparent path of the sun and moon. As they seem 
to travel through space, so move the planets. 

As a part of the argument is based upon the motion of the 
planets, I will present, for the satisfaction of those who are not fami- 
liar with the subject, the following diagram by which to illustrate it:— 

D B A 


1 / 


Revolution Rotation. the Sen. Cubic Contents. 
Planets. | 
Yrs. | Days} Days} Hrs. } Min. Miles. Allowing the Earth to be It 
Sun 25 | 14 1,300,000 larger than Earth. 
Mercury 88 | 1 5+| 37,000,000) 1-15th as large as the Earth. 
Venus 2243 23 | 22 | 68,000,000)/4—5ths do. do. it 
Earth 1 1 96,000,000) 1 do. do. 
Moon Q7%| 274 240,000|B 1-50th do. do. 
Mars 1 |322 | 1 39 | 143,000,000) 1-5th do. do. Hy 
Vesta 3 (224 | Not known. | 225,000,000) Very small. 
Juno 4131} * ” 254,000,000) 1-370,000th, do. do. a 
Ceres 4 220; “* ¢ 263,000,000)1-123,000th, do. do. a 
Pallas 4 or; « « 263,000,000|1-380,000th, do. do. at 
Jupiter, with | 
four moons} 11 |314 9 | 56 | 490,000,000) 1281 do. do. aed 
Saturn, with ad 
seven moons; 29 169 10 | 16 | 900,000,000; 928 do. do. } | 
Uranus, or aes 
Herschell, Fatt 
with six | ee 
moons 84] 9 7 1800,000,000} 83 do: do. ad 
Wie 
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t The actual cubic contents of the earth are 170,195,852,160 cubic miles. 
B Distance from the earth. 
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The above diagram is intended to be slightly elliptical ; that is, 
not quite circular. Allthe planets move in the same kind of orbits ; 
so that, in giving one specimen, the whole may be explained. The 
preceding may, therefore, represent the Sun and Mercury, which is 
the nearest planet to the Sun; or the Earth and the Sun; or, indeed, 
either of the planets. Allowing the preceding circle, for the pre- 
sent, to be the orbit-of Mercury ; we may add, that in another circle 
above, or more properly without this, (for above in this science is 
merely a relative term,) at the distance of thirty-one millions of 
miles, is another orbit of similar character, where revolves Venus ; 
and at a distance from Venus of twenty-eight millions of miles far- 
ther out, or above, is the Earth, travelling in another orbit of a simi- 
lar kind, and around which it passes once in a year. And thus 
of the rest, until we arrive at the borders of Herschell, or Uranus, 
at the immense distance from the Sun of eighteen hundred millions 
of miles. And this immense globe travels around its vast orbit 
once in eighty-four years. 

All of the above orbits, I remark once more, may be represented 
by so many imaginary hoops, one within the other, of the size of 
the different orbits, placed like concentric circles, with the Sun 
nearly in the centre. 

The grand principle which controls the above mighty orbs—that 
mysterious cord which preserves them in their journeys through 
space—that which keeps them from falling into, or flying off from 
the Sun, is GRAVITATION or ATTRACTICN. And it is on this law 
that we found our demonstration of the being of a God. Gravi- 
tation or attraction (for I use the terms as synonymous) pervades 
all matter yet discovered. [Ht is the grand controlling agent in the 
material universe. It alike sways the single mote and the largest 
bodies of which we have any knowledge; acting in the same mys- 
terious manner upon the slab in the mill pond, and upon the sea in 
controlling its tides. And it does this always in an exact ratio. 
Even liquids cohere in their parts, and oppose any endeavor to 
separate them. The minute particles unite into drops; drops, if 
they are brought into contact, into larger masses; and larger 
masses into rivulets, rivers, lakes, and seas. On this principle 
clouds move, gather their aqueous particles, and, when they are 
full, empty themselves upon the earth. Every man tends to the 
earth, and knows well, if raised from it, he falls back again in an 
exact ratio to the distance raised, and his own specific gravity. On 
this principle the child receives his ball back again that he had 
sportingly tossed into the air. The plumb line, which is usually 
vertical, by this universal law takes an oblique direction in the 
vicinity of high mountains. The sea tends to the moon; the moon 
itself is constantly drawn toward the earth, and the earth and 
other planets toward the sun. And the power with which this 
principle operates, we have remarked, is ascertained, and is inva- 
riable. If a falling body, near the earth, descend toward it six- 
teen feet the first second, it will fall through three times this space 
in the next second; five times this space in the third second; seven 
times this space in the fourth second ; nine times this space in the 
fifth second, or one hundred and forty-four feet; and so on in the 
same ratio. 

Attraction, therefore, we take for granted, is a universal law of 
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nature—a primitive impression upon all matter; and so invariable 
that the descent of all bodies toward each other may be determined 
with mathematical accuracy.* We may know by it, and do know 
by it, the rise of tides—when they enter the mouths of rivers, and 
when full tides will occur at sea. In a word, all those calculations 
of the heavenly and terrestrial bodies depend upon it, which guide 
man in fixing data for most of his movements upon the sea, and 
much upon the land. 

Now, if attraction is a wniversal law of nature; if it binds with a 
strong arm all the material universe ; if it actuates the smallest par- 
ticle of matter, and the remotest orb in our system, so as to bring 
it back in its appointed place in its season; if it guides the comet 
in its course, and holds it steady in its path during a journey of five 
hundred years, notwithstanding its amazing speed,—and the silken 
cord neither breaks nor loses its power of tension, but in due- time 
returns the wanderer ;—if this principle floats in the clouds and 
plays in the sunbeam, rides on the storm, and directs in some de- 
gree the whirlwind—what is the inevitable result? It is this: Could 
we suppose a thing so absurd as that matter sprang into existence 
of itself! the inevitable conclusion is, that the power of attraction, 
the original or primitive law of matter, would have consoLIDATED 
THE WHOLE MASS OF MATTER, so that there would have been but 
ONE SOLID GLOBE. In all the universe there would have been but 
ONE world. 

But matter 1s DIVIDED, cut up into huge orbs that roll at great 
distances from each other, and yet not beyond the reach of the at- 
tracting power. And this is done contrary to this known and uni- 
versal law of nature, and done in such a manner as could only be 
effected by a SUPREME INTELLIGENT causE. The conclusion, there- 
fore, does not admit of error—THERE MUST BE A GOD. 

Again: As all matter tends to the centre, the whole mass of mat- 
ter must have remained consolidated; and perpetual stillness would 
have been stamped upon the whole material universe: and motion 
could not have been produced without separating these particles, 
and placing them at some distance from each other. But, in that 
case, motion would have been begotten by foreign aid: motion, 
therefore, in such instances, is not and cannot be peculiar to matter. 
Motion must have had a causaTor ; and, in this case, it could have 
been nothing less than the Supreme Being. 

But again: Should we allow that the planets sprang into exist- 
ence of themselves, and took their station in all the order and har- 
mony that they now exhibit in the heavens—save their motion— 
what would have been the inevitable result? Why, every planet 
in the solar system would have immediately fallen into the sun! 
By the preceding table, it will be seen that the sun contains four or 
five hundred times as much matter as can be found in all the other 


* If a planet be projected in a direction exactly perpendicular to the line of 
attraction of the central body, with a velocity equa] to what it would acquire by 
falling half way to the centre by attraction alone, it will describe a circle around 
the central body. If the velocity of the projection be greater than this, but not 
equal to what the planet would acquire in falling to the centre, it will move in 
an elliptical orbit, more or less eccentric according to the greater or less degree 
of projectile force. Ifthe velocity of projection be equal to that which the planet 
would acquire in falling ¢o the central body, it will move in a parabola ; if greater 
than this, in a Ayperbola. 
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bodies connected with the solar system. Its attractive power would, 
therefore, at once swallow up every other body! the nearest first, 
and the remote last. The sun could contain the whole solar sys- 
tem, and five hundred more just like it—itself excepted: inevitably, 
therefore, it would draw that amount of matter into its own vortex. 
This would have been the case (and would now be the case, but 
for an impulse which I shall in a moment explain) had the planets 
been placed as far from the sun as the outer border of the most 
distant comet, and as much more remote as they could feel the 
slightest attracting influence of the sun. Yes; now—but for a cir- 
eumstance which demonstrates the being of a God—every planet 
in the solar system—every comet, however remote, would rush with 
a velocity inconceivable toward the sun as a common centre— 
dash into its bosom with the shock of worlds, and there remain for 
ever. And the fact that this is not the case, can only be accounted 
for from a circumstance which we now proceed more particularly 
to explain; and which, aside from any other consideration, proves 
the interposition of a great supernatural Cause. 

By the diagram preceding, it will be perceived that the nearest 
point of Mercury, marked A, or the earth—whichever we may call it 
—for the motion of all the planets is adjusted upon the same princi- 
ple—the nearest point of Mercury, we say, to the sun, in its passage 
around the sun, and in its own orbit, would be at C, and its most 
distant point at B. The power of attraction, therefore, (which al- 
ways lessens in proportion to the distance of an object, and in- 
creases with its approximation,) would be least when the planet 
was at B, and strongest when at C. Allowing the earth, or any 
other planet, to come in contact with the attracting power of the 
sun at B, while it was passing from A to D on a straight line, the 
earth would be drawn, as with a secret cord, in a curved line down 
to C, with an increased velocity every second, in proportion to its 
distance from the central body. Although at B its motion were 
quite gentle, at C its velocity would be amazing. Now, it is by this 
increase in velocity, this constant accumulation of power, arising 
in a great degree from what may be called added momentum, that 
the planet is prevented from falling into the sun. It has, in its ap- 
proach to the sun, increased its velocity at every step—travelled 
swifter and swifter, till its speed has become so amazing that the 
power of attraction itself, vested in the sun, is no longer able to 
hold the planet: hence it passes by; but receives a gradual check, 
as one would check an ungovernable steed—not in a moment, but 
by degrees. And every second it advances toward the point from 
which it first felt the attractive power, it is checked in the same 
ratio that, in the other case, it advanced; and at the point B, the 
attractive power is sufficient, not only to stop its progress outward 
entirely, but also to curve it around again as before—when it com- 
mences its return to the sun. This is the principle, and this the 
explanation of the motion of every planet and comet in our sys- 
tem. And I hope it is made plain to the humblest capacity.* 


* That the accumulation of power of which I have spoken, in falling bodies, 
does not arise solely from the increase of attraction as an object approaches the 
central body, is seen by the fact, that after a body had fallen one second, if we 
were to withdraw the attracting power entirely, it would still fall. And this ac- 
cumulation, it will be recollected, increases with every moment. 
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But now a question of infinite interest comes up. How did the 
earth and the other planets first receive their impulse or motion in 
a direct line toward D? Not from attraction, most certainly. For it 
will be perceived, that had the planets been at rest in any part of 
space, whether at A, B, D, or C, and only been moved upon by the 
attracting power, they would not have described a curve, but would 
have fallen in a direct line into the sun. Just as a rock, when per- 
mitted to drop from the hand from a window, falls in a direct line 
to the earth, so would have fallen the planets to the sun. It will 
be recollected that there is nothing in matter first to impel it in an 
opposite direction, or nearly so, from other matter, when speaking 
of its connection with great central bodies; but all the tendencies 
of matter are toward each other.* Hence place the bodies where 
we may inspace, if they are first moved by the attractive influence, 
the motion must invariably be in a straight line toward the attract- 
ing object. Look where we may, then, for this foreign aid to give 
the first opposite impulse to matter, we can find it only in Gop— 
matter has it not. 

And what makes this conclusion more certain, if that were possi- 
ble, is, that the first throw, or projectile force of every orb, must have 
been in a direction that would cross the line of attraction, not ne- 
cessarily in the direction from A to D. Had it been in an exactly 
opposite direction from the sun, the planet would have proceeded 
in its course until the attracting power had checked its progress, 
when it would have returned directly to the sun. Had its motion 
been toward the sun directly, it would only have hastened its de- 
scent to that body. But by giving the planets a throw at right 
angles with the line of attraction, or from A to D, the object of 
harmony and perpetuity is given to the universe. But we chal- 
lenge the world to account for this first motion without acknow- 
ledging an almighty agency. And whatseems to impress this truth 
upon the mind with great force is, that this first projectile force or 
throw of the planets must have been such as would exactly, toa 
pound’s weight, balance the attracting power: not the same in every 
planet, because the farther the planet was removed from the sun, 
the less would be the attractive force. Hence a different impulse 
must have been given to each—one that perfectly balanced the at- 
tractive power. And here it is necessary to remark, that one of 
the laws of gravitation is, that the attractive force decreases as you 
recede from the central body, in an inverse ratio as the squares of 
the distance increase. For instance; a body weighing ten tons at 
the surface of the earth, will weigh only five and a half pounds at 
the height of the moon. If let fall near the surface of the earth, it 
would descend about sixteen feet in the first second of time. If 
dropped from the height of the moon, it would fall about sixteen 
feet in the first sixty seconds, or one minute of time. Near the 
earth, it would require a projectile force (the resistance of the at- 
mosphere being taken out of the way) of five miles per second to 
make it revolve in a circle around the earth. At the height of the 
moon, it would require a projectile force of but little more than 
half a mile per second to produce such a revolution. 


* By centrifugal force, we understand no quality in matter, no tendeney to fiz 
off. This first impulse is a tendency to a direct line. 
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The force, therefore, with which Mercury was first propelled, or 
the momentum first given to it, aside from what it receives from 
attractive influence, must have been what it would have acquired in 
falling directly toward the sun, over thirteen and a half millions of 
miles! And the momentum first given to the earth must have been 
what it would have acquired by falling toward the sun over forty- 
eight millions of miles; and that of Herschell, what that immense 
globe would have gained in a fall of more than nine hundred mil- 
lions of miles! 

But who could have weighed in this sense the worlds above us, 
but the infinite and adorable Architect of the universe! Another 
remarkable circumstance, and one that should never be forgotten, 
is, that the earth on which we live, and every other planet, feels 
this first impulse this moment, and ever will feel it, till the almighty 
hand may check it for ever. There being little or no friction in 
space—no opposing particles—nothing in any very sensible degree 
to check the motion of a body when once set in motion, it retains 
that same velocity for ever, running in a direct line unless acted 
upon by another power: and if acted upon by another body, as 
are all bodies acted on by the sun, it does not retard this first im- 
pulse; it only changes its direction from a direct line to a curve. 
In this first impulse, then, of creation, and which is still stamped 
upon the planetary system, is seen broadly and visibly impressed 
the HAND oF ALMIGHTY Gop. 

I know not how the argument strikes the reader; but to my own 
mind it is conclusive. And so universal is this law, and so striking 
are the inevitable deductions from it, that, Jook where I will, there 
comes down upon my own spirit from every object in nature— 
whether the passing leaf or flying mote—the delightful truth, that 
Gop Is; and revelation, and nature too, adds another not less in- 
teresting to all, and that is, he is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him. 


A single Reflection. 


Gentle Reader,—Shall we indulge in a single reflection? Who 
gave to the sun this mighty attracting influence? Who armed mat- 
ter with a power so sublime as to hold, at the amazing distance of 
nine hundred millions of miles, a body. nine hundred times the size 
of the earth, and turn it in its immense orbit with as much ease and 
regularity as is turned a small water-wheel? Who distributed this 
secret influence throughout al/ matter, so that it alike binds the 
vranite in its bed, and prevents from immediate explosion the ig- 
neous liquid mass that rolls beneath it? But for this the sun would 
dissolve at mid-heaven, and all its elements be literally struck with 
death. All nature, but for this, would melt away, as with a fervent 
heat, and the heavens would depart as a scroll, and no place would 
be found for them. But nature is. The sun is seen daily at his 
post. The earth regularly performs its revolutions. . It has done 
this for six theusand years, bringing to man the delightful changes 
of season, seed time and harvest, heat and cold. And all this is 
done, directl y or indirectly, by the single law of attraction. Indeed, 
most of the changes of the atmosphere above, or the changes on 
the surface of the earth, have their origin here. The water that 
comes gushing from the mountain rill to slake our thirst—the rise 
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and fall of all our fountains or wells of water—the swelling and 
fall of rivers, which peacefully or like mighty torrents roll in their 
beds, carrying destruction in their path, or enriching the soil by 
alluvial deposites—all feel the controlling influence of this agent. 
And can all this be without a Gop! The fool alone can say in his 
heart, There is no God. Every object is a witness of the awful 
truth. Every pencil of light that comes from the sun, every rain- 
drop that descends from the cloud, every dew-drop that distils at 
night—the roar of the thunder above, and the fearful tread of the 
earthquake beneath, are but the clear, unequivocal witness of his 
BEING and GoopNEss. Let us BELIEVE and ADORE. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


Arr. IIl—MORAL EDUCATION. 


“ But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been as- 
sured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; and that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii, 14, 15. 


IF any subject in the entire range of morality and religion is 
entitled to the highest consideration, and to be so regarded by every 
one desirous to sustain the character of a friend to his country, to 
the church, and to mankind, it must be the intellectual improve- 
ment and moral culture of the youth. Every effort in their behalf 
directed to these objects, which ought to be kept inseparably con- 
nected both in theory and practice, is worthy to be regarded as the 
warmest patriotism combined with the purest benevolence ; be- 
cause, nowhere can these sentiments be directed toward objects 
so justly entitled to their most vigorous and unremitted exercise. 
The truth and importance of this principle receive abundant and 
conclusive support from the acknowledged opinions of the wise and 
good in every age, in both Christian and heathen countries. In 
the great and powerful empires of antiquity, no subject received 
greater attention than education. In some of them the youth were 
educated entirely in public institutions, under the superintendence 
of government, and at the public charge. But while many things 
embraced in their systems of education can neither be approved 
nor adopted in any Christian community enjoying, like ours, the 
last perfected dispensation in its meridian splendor, those ancient 
sages are worthy of our esteem for the high importance which they 
attached to this subject: one which was never of greater mo- 
ment to any nation or people than it is to the American people at 
the present time. While every nation, whose history has escaped 
the destroying hand of time, has, at some epoch in its history, 
reached its crisis, we have no reason to expect it will be otherwise 
with our own; though with equal truth it must be acknowledged, 
that more lucid rays of prophetic light must be shed upon us than 
most claim to have received, and fewer still actually possess, be- 
fore we shall be able to say with certainty how near we have ar- 
rived to that period in our national history. But whether that era 
is near or remote, it cannot for a moment be questioned that to 
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the rising generation we must look for every thing we have either 
to hope or to fear in the future history of both the church and the 
nation. Ina very few years the destinies of both will be committed 
entirely into their hands; and our only abiding security that the 
invaluable charter of our liberty and religion, and the inestimable 
blessings of our free institutions, will there find a safe deposite, and 
be perpetuated unimpaired to posterity, consists in the thorough in- 
tellectual and moral education of all classes in community ;—a 
moral education, based on those strict and pure moral principles 
which are contained alone in the Scriptures of truth. Intellectual 
education, without being combined with elevated moral principle, 
and moral principle resting on any other foundation than divine 
revelation, cannot constitute such a security or safeguard as will 
authorize the assurance of the perpetuity of the richly gifted bless- 
ings which Providence, no doubt, graciously designs conditionally 
to confer on this benignly endowed community. But to see this 
subject in the clearest and most impressive light, and at the same 
time in a practical point of view, let us inquire, 


I. Into the nature and importance of MORAL EDUCATION. 


In doing this we shall be facilitated in our progress toward the re- 
sult of our proposed inquiry, and also proceed with the greater as- 
surance of arriving at a correct conclusion, by first inquiring into 
the nature and import of education in general. 

1. The term, education, is derived from e and duco, to lead forth, 
to bring out. Hence, applied to general education, it implies that 
process by which the faculties of the mind are drawn out, developed, 
and wrought up to the extent of its capacity. And that system of 
education which does not accomplish the development of the men- 
tal powers, as far at least as this can be done by instruction and 
study, must be regarded as manifestly defective. But education is 
utterly incapable of imparting one original power or faculty to the 
mind ; it is limited to the development and culture of such as the 
mind constitutionally possesses. 

Taken in its largest and most comprehensive sense, education 
must be divided into three grand distinct branches; physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral. By physical education is understood that train- 
ing of muscle and limb which commences with the child as soon at 
least, and in some respects even before it begins to walk. And, in- 
deed, the very act of learning to walk is a striking instance of phy- 
sical education. Every mechanical operation, with every physical 
exercise, every muscular action, the performance of which depends 
on volition, is an instance of the same sort, and clearly involves the 
same principle. Every one must have reflected on the ease and 
facility with which we learn to perform many acts and manual 
operations by training ourselves to them, which at first were ex- 
ceedingly difficult, or perhaps quite impossible. As instances, with 
what perfect ease and freedom from all conscious effort, does the 
ready scribe ‘spread his thoughts upon paper with ink and pen: 
once this was done with the greatest effort, the muscles actually re- 
fusing to obey the dictates of the will. The student in music must 
submit to a long course of muscular training, however well she 
may be versed in the theory of the science, before she can expect 
to become an adept in the use of the piano. And, moreover, skill 
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in mechanical arts and athletic exercises is an additional illustra- 
tion of the same principle. 

By intellectual education is meant that development and culti- 
vation of the mental powers which consist in the forming of a cor- 
rect taste, the improvement of the judgment and the reasoning 
powers, the culture and chastening of the imagination, and in ability 
to control and confine the attention. The educated mind not only 
has its own faculties brought out and developed by a course of 
study and discipline, but it acquires such a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences as will enable it to direct its energies to the pursuit of 
any given profession or vocation with more honor, usefulness, and 
success, than would be possible for the uneducated mind. In in- 
tellectual education such mental habits are formed, and such know- 
ledge of the principles of the sciences is acquired, as will be found 
necessary and useful in the course of life; and if the candidate for 
a given profession fail in its pursuit for want of the possession of 
such mental habits and knowledge of the principles of any science 
invelved in that profession, such failure must be attributed to de- 
fectiveness in his education. 

Moral education consists in that development and discipline of 
our moral powers, and in implanting those moral truths and princi- 
ples which will qualify men to discharge their duties in the various 
relations which they sustain to God and each other, as moral and 
accountable beings. Mr. Hooker’s definition of education has a 
peculiar application to what we have denominated moral education. 
It is as follows :—“‘ Education is the means by which our faculty 
of reason is made both the sooner and the better to judge rightly 
between truth and error, and good and evil.”* Let us confine our 
attention exclusively to moral education, directed in the inquiry by 
this definition. 

2. Of all the various truths within the grasp of the human mind, 
none can be compared in importance to moral truths. Moral truths 
are those which pertain to moral duty, obligatory on moral beings, 
growing out of certain unalterable, personal, social, and moral 
relations, sustained with respect to other related beings possessed of 
a kindred nature, and also with respect to God himself, to whom all 
accountable beings stand in the same moral relations. What, there- 
fore, can be of equal moment to a moral being with adequate 
knowledge of such relations, comprehending, as they do, the broad 
ground on which human accountability is based ; complicated also 
as they are, being interwoven with the very constitutions of our 
natures, and involved in the very circumstances of our being? What, 
can be of superior moment to a creature whose accountability for 
his actions rests on immutable moral principles, than clearly to 
comprehend those distinctions existing in moral actions by the im- 
mutable decree or will of the great Author of our being; and also 
to have clear views of the merit or demerit of our actions, accord- 
ing to the principles of action from which they spring. How can 
that man expect to escape with impunity the dreaded consequences 
of delinquency in his duty as a moral being, who entertains mis- 
taken views of those sublime truths which are so fearfully involved 
in all his conduct? He cannot be ignorant of those great moral 


* Watson’s Sermons. 
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principles, and of that unbending rule of moral action, by which he 
is to be judged, or deviate from that rule, or encroach on those prin- 
ciples, and hope to escape the unrepealable consequences in a state 
of final retribution. Ignorance in theory, or error in practice, in 
regard to a thousand facts in nature, the great principles on which 
her complicated laws are founded, and the volume of latent truths 
embraced in the physical system, involves no such dreaded con- 
sequences. One may be ignorant of all these, without at all ma- 
terially impairing his present religious enjoyment or usefulness, as 
a member of social community, or endangering his future and eter- 
nal interests. And, moreover, we are destined to remain ignorant 
of a thousand things in regard to natural or physical truths, in spite 
of all that the most perfect acquaintance with literature and the 
physical sciences, aided by the most thorough and finished educa- 
tion, the longest and most indefatigable application to these sub- 
jects, can possibly afford us. Therefore, in estimating the com- 
parative importance of natural and moral truths, we must reason 
from our unavoidable ignorance of many of the former ¢éo the in- 
dispensable knowledge, or at least an adequate acquaintance with 
the latter. It is true, as far as our temporal and physical condition 
is involved, independent of our knowledge of them, we are neces- 
sarily affected by physical truths; but how soon shall we be re- 
moved quite beyond the sphere of their influence for ever: we shall 
then only begin adequately to know the unabating and eternal in- 
fluence of moral truths. But how is the idea strengthened when 
we compare the tendency of error in moral, in opposition to error 
in natural truths. Both error and ignorance, in regard to the latter, 
may be perfectly harmless to our interests and happiness both in 
probation and retribution; but with regard to the former, they may 
prove eternally ruinous to both. But let it not be forgotten, that 
for our reasoning faculty to be capable of duly performing its office 
in judging rightly between truth and error, our moral faculties must 
also be duly cultivated. Because, when our moral faculties are 
either darkened or perverted, our intellectual perception will be 
proportionably obscured, or perhaps totally eclipsed. How often 
is this practically illustrated among the men of the world. Passion, 
error, ignorance, interest, or prejudice so blinds the mind, darkens 
the understanding, obscures the perception, and bewilders the judg- 
ment, that positions are taken as being indisputably tenable, in- 
volving certain moral principles or truths which render such posi- 
tions obviously erroneous and untenable in the judgment of all 
uninterested, judicious persons. Hence the importance of moral 
training as a branch of that education which will enable our reason- 
ing faculty to distinguish rightly between truth and error. 

But, according to our definition, education is the means by which 
our reasoning faculties are made both the better and the sooner to 
judge rightly between “good and evil,” as well astruth and error. 
Clearly to discern between moral good and evil, not only in theory 
but also in practice, must be important in the last degree to every 
person. And from what has been said, it may be fairly questioned 
whether one can accurately discriminate between good and evil, in 
a practical sense, without some degree of moral training. Clear 
discrimination and correct judgment in respect to moral truths, no 
les$ than correct and amiable moral action, depend on due training, 
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and thereby increase the strength and vigor of the moral principle, 
and also on its constant exercise; for how can one be expected to 
walk in a path which his imperfect vision or perverse and vicious 
habits render him incapable of discovering? Not only must the 
moral perception be improved and strengthened by proper training 
and exercise, so that its native energies may be fully developed ; 
but the moral taste, which is naturally both gross and dreadfully 
perverted, must be corrected and chastened, before it can discern 
between good and evil, and appreciate “the things which are ex- 
cellent.” Without this there will be no relish for “whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, and of good report; when they are seen 
by sucha mind they present no “ beauty, that it should desire them.” 
Moreover, without the requisite moral training, how does the imagi- 
nation revel in scenes of folly and madness! or it soars away 
from adequate and abiding realities to worlds of fiction and delu- 
sion, in pursuit of satisfactory and substantial good. Yea, it does 
more; it becomes a snare to the soul, placing before it such de- 
ceptive though specious images of pleasure as divert it from the 
true and only source of real enjoyment. 

But lest we should be misunderstood, it may be proper here te 
remark, that when we speak of the native energies of the moral 
principle, we do not mean to exclude the idea of the constant in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, “ which is given to every man to profit 
withal;” and which, in a Scriptural and evangelical sense, is the 
only true source of moral discernment and of moral feeling in mat- 
ters of duty and accountability. And while it “is the true light 
which lighteth every man coming into the world,” it is by its rays 
shining upon our hearts that our moral taste acquires that sensi- 
bility aud correctness by which the deformity of immoral actions, 
and the evil principles from which such actions flow, and the moral 
beauty and grandeur of those principles and actions which are of 
an opposite character, are clearly discovered. Hence both the 
perception of moral good and evil, and a refined taste which can 
rehish the former, and which feels a fixed aversion to the latter, de- 
pend on the “ preventing” and accompanying. influence of the Holy 
Spirit. And it is the province and design of moral education to co- 
operate with this divine agency in overcoming the obstacles which 
the native propensities of our natures and the deceitfulness of our 
hearts set up in the way of our salvation. 

In moral education the “ Holy Scriptures” must be made the 
text-book; they contain the only conclusive answer to the great 
question, “ What is truth?” The Bible alone explains the true origin 
of both natural and moral evil: It does not leave the inquirer to 
float at large on the boisterous ocean of uncertainty, or without 
pilot, helm, compass, or pole star to guide him to the land of truth, 
to sink beneath its waves into the fathomless depths of doubt and 
error; nor without anchor and safe moorings, where he can re- 
pose in the satisfactory assurance of the truth of what God has re- 
vealed in his word on this dark and unfathomable subject. To the 
greatest sages and profoundest philosophers of antiquity this subject 
has been shrouded with a veil of inscrutable mystery and difficulty. 
This is demonstrated by the various and conflicting hypotheses 
which they adopted in their different schools of philosophy and re- 
ligion, in attempting to resolve this intricate question. Thus, the 
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Platonics attributed the existence of evil to the native stubboraness 
of matter; this inherent quality resisting the wisdom and power of 
the great Artificer himself! The Stoics ascribed it to fate or neces- 
sity, to which, in their opinion, even the gods are subject. En- 
deavoring to escape the difficulties of this abstruse and mysterious 
subject, the Epicureans denied that any God exists at all as gover- 
nor of the world: the supreme Deity, in their conceptions, placidly 
sits far above the regions which are inhabited by created beings 
and the universe of matter; being too far removed, or too happy 
in himself, or too highly exalted, to condescend to concern himself 
with the trifling affairs of this lower world. Their reasoning would, 
therefore, result in this conclusion, that as this world is under no 
reigning providence, it is a natural consequence that evil and dis- 
order attend it through all its departments and through every period 
of its history. But discarding all these solutions of this great moral 
problem, the Manichees resorted to the dual system, maintaining 
that there is a good and an evil deity, mutually hostile to each 
ether in their natures, works, and designs, the authors of good and 
evil in man and in the world. Not dwelling on the glaring incon- 
sistencies of these incompatible theories and hypotheses, being not only 
totally irreconcilable to each other, but contradictory and absurd in 
themselves, they leave the inquirer altogether unrelieved of his dif- 
ficulties, or actually plunged into those which are still deeper, and 
from which extrication is still more hopeless. Nor can it be urged 
that they were ignorant and barbarous, without literature and men- 
tal culture; or that they were equally confused and erroneous with 
regard to philosophy, natural or mental; politics, zoology, or phy- 
siology. ‘The wisdom and research of later ages have confirmed 
their correctness on many subjects related to these branches of 
science. And their attainments in the science, and their skill in the 
practice of rhetoric, have been alike the model and the admiration 
of every subsequent age down to the present time; and will con- 
tinue to be to the latest periods of the world. But while there are 
some things in their systems of morals worthy to be esteemed and 
even admired, yet with how much are they mingled that is con- 
fused, dark, perverted, and erroneous. How can this be accounted 
for, but on the principle that whatever else they had they had not 
the BrisLe; and whatever advantages and inducements the pecu- 
liarity of their times afforded for making proficiency in some of the 
arts and sciences, they were under a dark dispensation, without the 
Hluminating rays of divine revelation. Without the Scriptures for 
their oracle and guide, they have demonstrated the total insuffi- 
ciency of unassisted human reason, however well cultivated, to di- 
rect us on these grand questions, and to bring us to a safe and 
eorrect conclusion. They built up their systems of morals without 
a solid foundation, and they laid those on which they built them in 
the sand. Pure morality is inseparable from true religion; i.e., the 
religion of the Bible. 

But while if is true that good and evil, suffering and enjoyment, 
mercy and judgment, exemplary punishment and exemption from 
condign punishment or judicial justice, seem to be interwoven with 
the present state of things, the “lively oracles” not only shed their 
light upon every thing mysterious and inexplicable in this matter, 
but reconcile every seeming incongruity. The abuse of goodness 
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is shown to be the origin of both natural and moral evil. And the 
Bible refers us to the evils and sufferings of the present state, both 
as the consequences and effects of the “ first transgression,” and as 
evidence that man had originally forfeited his Maker’s favor and 
fallen under his displeasure ; and the numerous mercies and bless- 
ings which attend us in this life, though fallen, are manifest indica- 
tions that the divine compassions have not been altogether withheld 
from our guilty world. And when condign punishment or judicial 
justice overtakes the wrong-doer, we are taught that a righteous 
providence holds the reins of moral government in the world, 
giving unequivocal evidence of his aversion to sin, and of his de- 
termination to punish the guilty, and to protect.and rescue the in- 
nocent. But if this is not done, ostensibly, in this life, the language 
of Scripture is, that “the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished.” The principle which manifestly predomi- 
nates in the present state of things evidently appears to be, that of 
a mixed administration, exactly adapted to our probationary state, 
which we now enjoy through the “redemption obtained for us” by 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and that by a right improvement of this 
state of trial, “through the Holy Ghost given unto us,” we may 
recover the forfeited favor and image of God in which we were 
created, and thus be made heirs of eternal life. . It is thus that the 
“Holy Scriptures are able to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ,” according to our text. And the importance 
of introducing every child to an early and mature acquaintance 
with them, and of fixing their pure and lofty doctrines and precepts 
permanently in their minds, must commend itself to every man’s 
conscience, to his understanding, and to his heart, “in the sight of 
God.” No branch of education can sustain an authorized claim 
to as high consideration as moral education, in which the Scriptures 
are the only proper basis of the system. It is, therefore, important 
next to inquire, in what manner its moral lessons should be taught. 
3. In general education little progress would be made by the pu- 
pil in any branch of science by merely storing his memory with 
words and the names of things. This might be done in the most 
perfect manner possible, and still he would only have a knowledge 
of the words and terms employed in describing the science in ques- 
tion ; remaining as ignorant as before of the peculiar and distinctive 
principles which belong to the science under consideration. Pre- 
cisely the same result will follow in moral education, where the 
principal object is to fill the memory of the youth with the words of 
Scripture, without fixing the principles of divine truth permanently 
in their minds. And it is true this cannot be done without culti- 
vating and exercising the understanding, at least in some degree, 
though this should not be the exclusive object; it is equally and 
even more important to correct and regulate the heart; its desires 
must be drawn into the proper channel, and made to go out after 
and to grasp the proper objects; its affections must be taught to 
centre in those things which are intrinsically worthy to possess 
them. The will must be taught subordination to the divine will in 
all things, and to make the will of God, as revealed in his word, the 
only rule of moral action. But in all this work of moral culture 
and training, no single point is of so much importance to be gained, 
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or so essentially constitutes the very basis of the whole moral edi- 
fice, as the proper development of the conscience. It must be 
enlightened and settled on the proper authority ; it must be corrected 
and strengthened ; and rendered quite unbending to every influence 
and temptation from the association of company, passion, or in- 
terest. It must be placed on the imperial throne, enrobed with su- 
preme authority, swaying an unresisted sceptre over the empire of 
the affections and desires of the heart, the imagination, the reason- 
ings of the understanding, and the pursuits and conduct of life. 
This is the grand object and scope of moral education. To direct 
our efforts to the culture and improvement of the understanding or 
of the heart alone, would be entirely to misapply them, and to fail 
of attaining the desired object; but by giving the conscience the 
proper mould and form, settling it onthe proper authority, furnish- 
ing it with a proper rule or criterion by which it shall make its 
decisions, and exercise its control and authority over all our moral 
actions, we secure the improvement and right direction of both at 
the same time. And in the accomplishment of this work we must, 
from necessity, lay hold of those constitutional principles which 
already exist in children, in order to develop such as we wish to 
have wrought up into prominent and distinctive features in their 
moral characters. Children, with special propriety, may be de- 
nominated “ creatures of imitation.” And on this instinctive faculty 
more depends in the formation of their moral character and habits 
throughout. the whole course of life, than on almost any other ; 
and why, therefore, may it not be successfully put under contribu- 
tion to their moral culture and improvement? The mere incul- 
cation of naked precept, unsupported by example or illustration, 
will never make one practical in any science whatever; but moral 
attainments are valueless just in proportion as they are not practi- 
cal. Therefore every truth, precept, virtue, and duty, as far as 
they are practical, should be imbodied in an example. Of these, 
the Scriptures furnish us with an ample variety. There is not a 
filial virtue, not one Christian grace, nor one exalted moral princi- 
ple, which it ought to be our delight to emulate in order to “ please 
God,” which cannot be exemplified by an appropriate example, if 
we only possess the requisite wisdom and skill to select and pre- 
sent them to the child’s mind in a striking and interesting manner. 
Here is all the difficulty. For instance: let obedience to parents 
be illustrated by the example of Isaac, who submitted to be bound 
on the altar as a sacrifice by his father Abraham, and this, too, 
when he must have been between twenty-five and thirty-sir years 
of age. The same virtue is exemplified by our Saviour, who “ was 
subject” to his parents. Joseph may be presented as an example 
of firmness and constancy in adhering to the religion of his fathers, 
under the most trying circumstances, and when he was a youth 
of about seventeen years of age. Moses and Daniel are examples 
of integrity ; Job, of patience; Abraham, of faith; Micaiah, of mo- 
ral courage; “Paul, of zeal and invincible energy of character. 
Were this method generally adopted by parents and others in com- 
municating moral instruction to the youth, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the impressions made on their minds would be much 
more deep and permanent than that which is made by the in- 
-Struction which rarely goes beyond the mere inculcation of duty 
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afid precept. But impressed with the vast importance of moral 
training to every child in community, let us consider how much de- 
pends on woman for its accomplishment. 

4. This view of the subject may be not only novel, but open to 
some objections; yet let us not reject any doctrine without hearing 
the arguments which may be urged in its support. In a work of so 
much importance, responsibility should rest on those to whom it 
properly belongs. The example of Timothy, whose childhood is 
referred to in the text, is a case exactly in point in support of the 
principle in question. By turning to the xvith chapter of Acts, we 
learn that “his father was a Greek,” or Gentile, but his mother was 
a Jewess ; and her religious character is referred to in the first chap- 
ter of this epistle, where her piety and “faith” are spoken of in 
terms of the highest commendation, and not only associated with that 
of her son, but also with that of her own mother, Lois. ‘Two impor- 
tant considerations evidently seem to us to be more than intimated 
here in support of the position just laiddown: that the “ faith” and 
piety of Timothy’s grandmother had a controlling influence in form- 
ing the religious character of his own mother, and that hers gave 
a governing feature to her son’s, resulting in his obtaining an early 
‘knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” and in his becoming an apos- 
tle and eminent bishop in the primitive church. All the circum- 
stances of the case not only seem clearly to justify this conclusion, 
but forbid the adoption of any other. For had the paternal influ- 
ence predominated, 'Timothy’s religious views and character would 
have received the same mold and features with his father’s ; but 
the contrary was the fact. It is true, the total silence of Scripture 
is all the data by which we can arrive at a correct conclusion with 
regard to the religious character of this man. But that very silence 
militates against the conclusion that he was distinguished for his 
piety: indeed, it hardly authorizes the belief—much less does it 
establish the certainty—that he even became a convert to Chris- 
tianity through the instrumentality of Paul. Be this as it may, we 
never can reason from the mere silence of Scripture, to a conclu- 
sion directly opposite to what is plainly asserted; which, in this 
case, is, that “from a child” Timothy “had known the Holy Scrip- 
tures”—of course the Jewish Scriptures, since at that time they 
were the only extant—and that his mother, being a Jewess, and 
her mother are commended for their “unfeigned faith,’ which was 
manifestly held up to him as an example “ whose faith” he was to 
“follow.” This example receives additional confirmation from the 
fact, that, among the Jews, the care and education of children were 
exclusively intrusted to the mother until they were five or six 
years of age.* Nor is it extravagant to suppose that Samuel, who 
was one of the most eminent judges in Israel, owed much of his 
early piety and subsequent usefulness to the same cause. And who 
knows how much Moses, Joseph, and Daniel—all distinguished ex- 
amples of early piety—were indebted for this, to the same instru- 
mentality. The Wesley family furnishes a striking modern exam- 
ple in support of the same principle. And though it must be ac- 
knowledged with equal truth and justice, that Mrs. Wesley was a 
woman of extraordinary talent as well as piety, yet, as materna} 
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influence does not depend on a certain amount of talent, her ex- 
ample is not a solitary one in the last or the present century. The 
daughter of Col. Allen is an example in keeping with the principle 
advocated, and in itself of too much interest to be omitted. Mr. A. 
lived in the era of the revolution, and unfortunately imbibed the 
principles of infidelity ; but from the history of his life, his wife, Mrs. 
A., seems not only to have been a decided Christian herself, but to 
have instilled the same principles into the mind of her daughter. 
The author of his Life says, that on his daughter’s falling danger- 
ously sick, the physician, who was of the same principles with her 
father, having been in attendance, and having retired to an adjoin- 
ing room with him, was by her overheard representing her case 
to Mr. A. as being very dubious. She immediately called her father 
to her bedside, and desired him to inform her if her recovery were 
thus doubtful. On his answering in the affirmative, she said to him, 
“Father, tell me, must I believe your principles, or what mother 
has taught me?” We may judge what must have been her father’s 
feelings as he replied to his dying child, “ My daughter, believe your 
mother !” Here was the double triumph of Christianity over in- 
fidelity, and of the maternal influence over the paternal. As then 
we generally receive our first moral impressions from our mothers, 
is it unreasonable to suppose that these impressions are also gene- 
rally the deepest and most controlling over the whole tenor of our 
lives of any ever received? And may we not safely indulge the 
abiding conviction, that more depends on them than on any other 
class in community, if not more than on all others combined, for 
the right moral culture of the rising generation? But it may be 
answered, This lays upon them too great a weight of responsibility. 
We can only answer, Were this responsibility duly felt by all, the 
results would be most benign and salutary on community. Let 
mothers and sisters, with all others of their sex, exert the power 
which their peculiar relations and advantages put into their hands, 
and they can mold and fashion the moral character of the youth 
of this country, fully sustain the elevated and commanding attitude 
which the view that we have taken of this subject awards to them, 
and honorably acquit themselves of the responsibility under which 
they are placed, if the position assumed in this discourse is found 
tenable: and not only so, but when instrumentality and results 
are made clearly manifest, cause thousands to “rise up and call 
them blessed.” Is not this a sufficient motive to make every effort 
in our power in this great work? But we hasten to remark, 


Il, That Sabbath Schools are peculiarly adapied to promote the moral 
education of the rising generation. 


This will more clearly appear when we take a brief review of 
the circumstances under which they were originally instituted. 

1. The present system was first devised by Robert Raikes, Esq., 
in 1781, and by him first introduced among the children of the 
pin-manufactusers in Gloucester, England. Mr. R. is said to have 
been a printer by trade, and in his general character distinguished 
for kindness and benevolence. In accordance with his habitually 
benevolent character, his philanthropic disposition led him to in- 
quire into the condition of the prisoners and convicts in bridewell, 
in that county, where he found that the common prisoners were 
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associated in the same prison with convicts of the worst character, 
and without any other means of support than the uncertain and 
inadequate subsistence derived from the voluntary donations given 
by persons attracted there by business or curiosity. And what was 
nearly, if not altogether as much to be commiserated in their con- 
dition was, they were destitute of any means of mental or moral 
improvement. Here was a state of things of too deep and solemn 
interest not to call into action every benevolent sympathy of his 
heart, and to throw him upon his best resources for the discovery 
or invention of some means of present relief of these evils, and 
which might prove adequate to their prevention in future. In re- 
gard to their present relief he supplied such as could read with 
suitable books, and for the supply of their temporal wants he pro- 
cured them employment, that by the labor of their own hands they 
might gain a subsistence. And to prevent the same evils in future, 
having seen that a majority of these unfortunate men were almost 
totally destitute of education, and knowing that this also must inevi- 
tably be the case with their children, since they were excluded 
from all opportunity of attending school during the week by their 
constant employment in the factories, he saw no alternative but to 
gather them into schools on the Sabbath; having observed that on 
that day they usually collected in groups of hundreds or more in 
the streets, while their language and manners were often exceed- 
ingly reprehensible. 

With his soul glowing with the purest benevolence, and with all 
its energies roused to effort by a state of things so imperiously de- 
manding the interposition of some kindly succoring hand, he could 
not hesitate long as to the means of carrying into execution the 
plan which had been adopted. He first resorted to that powerful 
engine, the “ press,” in exposing the morally destitute condition of 
this wretched class or portion of community, calling on the pious 
and benevolent to interest themselves in their behalf, and apply the 
only certain moral remedy to the crying evil. He next engaged 
the services of two ladies, who at that time were employed in teach- 
ing a day school in the neighborhood, for a shilling a day, equal to 
about twenty cents of federal money, as their wages ; and he soon 
succeeded in collecting a number of children, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, placing them under their tuition. ‘This was the commence- 
ment of that noble institution, which has since spread not only over 
¥ingland and America, but the isles of the sea, and throughout every 
clime, and among every tribe and nation where the missionary of 
the Cross has found his way ; embracing thousands of children and 
youth, in both Christian and heathen countries, in the compass of 
its benevolent action. These nurseries of piety, these moral semi- 
naries, have been the means of instilling and of fostering moral 
principles in the heart of many a youth, and of preparing him for 
a place in the church militant, and also for membership in the 
church triumphant. The amount of their moral influence is truly 
incalculable. They have not only proved powerful auxiliaries to 
parents and guardians in the important work of moral education, 
but in many instances have they been the means even of supplying 
their lack of service and the defects in their duty on this subject. 
And in farther evidence of their beneficial tendency in promoting 
this grand object, it may be added that the founder of this noble 
Vou. 1X.—Anpril, 1838. 20 
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institution lived to see the successful operation of the system for 
thirty years, during which time he superintended the education of 
more than three thousand children; and during the whole period he 
never knew one who had been educated in Sabbath schools com- 
mitted to prison for any offence! And itis also worthy of remark, 
giving “honor to whom honor is due,” that the Methodists were 
the first who taught the children in these schools without pecuniary 
compensation ; though we know of no exception to the custom at 
the present time. 

2. But for the system to work in the best manner possible, and 
result in the greatest promotion of this. object, the qualifications of 
Sabbath school teachers is a consideration of vast importance. It 
may be consistently asked, whether it is indispensable for a teacher 
to be a member of the church, an1 to have experienced religion, in 
order to be qualified to teach in these schools. For ourselves we 
answer unhesitatingly, that, as to the former, though in this work it 
would be well, yet it is comparatively a matter of less consequence ; 
but a decided preference is to be given to those who have a per- 
sonal experience in religion, other qualifications being equal. But 
where such persons cannot be obtained, there is no impropriety in 
employing persons of good moral character who have never been 
converted, provided, in other respects, they are well qualified for 
the work. In the original commencement of these schools, it was 
indispensable to instruct the children in spelling and reading, before 
they could read and commit portions of Scripture and attend to the 
catechism ; but in most places at the present time this is rendered 
unnecessary. But on this account Sabbath school instruction must 
now be of a more elevated, intellectual, and evangelical character, 
rendering certain corresponding qualifications in the teachers abso- 
lutely prerequisite. They should not only be well versed in general 
history, but also in the history of the Bible; they should be well 
acquainted with its geography and chronology ; with the subject of 
miracles and prophecy, so as to be able to distinguish in both be- 
tween those which are genuine and real and such as are only pre- 
tended and spurious; with its theology and morality, being able te 
conceive their inseparable relation, and their unity in their distinct- 
ive features through all the three great dispensations; and with the 
manners and customs both of the select people of God and of those 
nations which were contemporary with them, together with their arts 
and sciences. Without adequate knowledge on all these subjects, 
in a thousand instances the teacher will be totally unprepared to 
give a satisfactory answer to questions which may be expected to 
arise in almost every lesson. Hence the advantage of having a 
Bible class attached to every school and congregation, of which the 
pastor should have the special oversight. This, in most cases, is 
all he can do consistently with his numerous other duties and la- 
bors connected with the public services of every Sabbath. But 
though it may be impracticable for him ordinarily to attend the 
school in person, yet it may be practicable both for him and the 
teachers, with some of the most advanced scholars, to devote one 
evening in each week for the special improvement of the two last, 
| and in preparing the teachers for the duties of the ensuing Sabbath. 
ie Some difficulty might attend such an arrangement on some of the 
circuits, but this course might be pursued on almost every station. 
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And were this plan universally adopted, the advantages not only 
to the classes but also to the teachers themselves, would doubtless 
far exceed what they otherwise can be. The Bible class would 
be a sort of preparatory department, or apprenticeship to the per- 
formance of the duty of a teacher of the classes. 

3. But, moreover, all such institutions- and benevolent associ- 
ations, like our corporeal systems, are under a constant tendency 
to languishment; the energy which at first set them in motion soon 
becoming enervated or completely exhausted, which renders it 
much easier to raise sufficient impetus to start them, in most cases, 
than to keep them long in efficient operation. This has long been 
painfully felt by the church, not only with regard to this institution, 
but others also of a kindred character. It cannot be expect- 
ed that those for whose especial benefit Sabbath schools were 
originated, will feel a greater degree of interest in them than they 
see manifested by others. On this account, as it always has, so it 
always will devolve upon age and experience to instruct the young 
and ignorant. The question, therefore, is one of primary import- 
ance, How this system can be kept in “ perpetual motion ;” where 
the nervous stimulus is secreted, and how it may be brought to 
act upon the muscles and springs of motion, so as to put the whole 
body into constant and vigorous.action? But the answer is not so 
difficult as at first might be supposed; the moving principle is not 
so occult as many conceive. It is self-exciting, and thereby self- 
existent. In other words, it is simply this—when interest produces 
effort, effort will inspire and sustain interest. They generally— 
may we not say always?—rise and decline together; therefore, as 
we understand the principle, we have only first to feel the interest, 
in order to make the necessary efforts in the cause, and putting 
forth continued efforts will keep alive perpetual interest. Having 
thought much and prayed earnestly over this subject, let parents, 
friends, and patrons encourage the superintendents and teachers 
of Sabbath schools, by evincing the deep interest which they feel in 
the success of their efforts by frequently visiting the school, and, 
when deserved, commending the improvement made by the scholars; 
and how would such a practice, judiciously followed, excite the 
interest of the latter, and encourage the former in their efforts to 
advance their great moral interests! But this is not all that those 
may and ought to do who are not personally employed in these 
institutions. T'o keep up a joint interest and effort on this subject, 
unceasing prayer should be made in their behalf; for we are never 
indifferent with respect to any object for which we earnestly pray ; 
and it would be the greatest enthusiasm not to make use of every 
effort and every means to gain or promote such object. And there 
can be no doubt of the benign influence of concerts of prayer at 
stated times, especially in behalf of Sabbath schools ; and were they 
universally adopted by all denominations of Christians, and attended 
with due faith and unity of desire, how soon would a new era dawn 
upon the world! 

The next and last thing which we shall mention in the prac- 
tical view we have taken of this subject is, the constant pecu- 
niary support which this institution is entitled to receive. That 
it may accomplish the greatest possible amount of good, every 
school must be duly supplied with books adapted to the capacities 
of children, and these libraries must be annually replenished. And 
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the influence which an ample and well-selected library is destined 
to exert on the juvenile mind in forming its future moral character, 
is like ‘“‘leaven” pervading the “ whole lump,” or like “ bread cast 
upon the waters,” to be seen and gathered after many days. In- 
deed, every thing having a bearing on the great moral interests of 
the child, increases in importance in proportion as we trace the end- 
less line of his future being, and parallel pain or bliss; when he is 
either lost in the pierceless shades of an eternal night, or disappears 
amid the dazzling splendors of eternal day. 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
Art. IV.—PLENARY INSPIRATION. 
BY REV. JEFFERSON HASCALL. 


TuHroveHu the aid of the spirit of prophecy the Apostle Peter dis- 
covered that the then infant church of Christ would be subject to 
trial and persecution; that even their principles and the founda- 
tion on which they rested, would be questioned and ridiculed. And 
the apostle did not keep this important matter within his own 
breast to save the disciples of the Redeemer from the thrilling pang 
to which this intelligence might subject them, but lifted up his warn- 
ing voice, not to render them fearful, but to prepare them for the 
contest; and that all the friends of God and the Bible might pre- 
pare themselves fully to sustain the doctrines of their Master against 
their antagonists, and perpetuate all the principles and interests of 
his kingdom. The apostle says, “ There shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts,’ and immediately adds, 
“They are ignorant,” nay, “ willingly ignorant.” This is true in 
respect to those principles at which they scoff. And this renders 
them the more formidable, because of the fact that “they are igno- 
rant.” ‘The end of revelation and gospel instruction can never be 
realized in those who are willingly ignorant of them—those who 
love darkness rather than light. But it does not follow from the 
above remarks that the infidels lack mind or a polished literary 
education. Men may have all they can acquire from earthly 
science, and still be grossly ignorant of the superstructure of Chris- 
tianity. There could be no just ground for fear if they would not 
“darken counsel with words without knowledge,” and seek to in- 
struct others into science and subjects they have never studied. 
But here is the danger, skeptical men standing on the top of that 
sweeping influence justly merited by personal and arduous appli- 
cation, take advantage of less instructed mind, and push their in- 
fluence beyond their knowledge, and thereby the credulous and 
simple are turned out of the way. They profess to understand a 
science they have never explored; and in view of that profession, 
and other various knowledge, men heighten the pinnacle of their ele- 
vation, and exultingly repair to bleeding Calvary, unaware that that 
blood alone can quench the fire that “never shall be quenched”— 
build a bonfire of the cross and its history—limit hope to time—and 
commit to the flames the records of their own immortality. But what 
shall unweave this tissue of ignorance and sophistry, and exhibit, in the 
light of reason and revelation, the crude materials of the web ? Can 
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it be done by ignorance? Can ignorance instruct and enlighten ig- 
norance? If not, then the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
the gospel system must be readily seen—and that all who take the 
Scriptures for their guide, should be ready to give a reason of the 
hope that is within them with meekness and fear. Hence the im- 
portance of understanding the subject of this essay—the plenary 
divine inspiration of the sacred Scriptures. This implies an extra- 
ordinary and divine dictation, by which the writers of the sacred 
Scriptures obtained ideas of divine things of which they were pre- 
viously ignorant, and to which they could not arrive by any natural 
means. 

One very apparent and legitimate offspring of depravity is, 
to cover its enormity by lessening the criminality of those ac- 
tions it generates. Hence it has led men to derogate from the word 
of God its authority, and repudiate all just notions of veneration. 
And to effect this desired end, infidels have made their most deadly 
thrust at the inspiration of the Scriptures. And it is to be lamented 
that men of morality and religion, and some whom the church has 
clothed with authority and influence, have forgotten the great re- 
sponsibility of their station and the demand God had on them for 
a tenacious adherence to all the principles of religion; or proud 
of their popularity, and desiring its perpetuity and increase, have 
yielded many important points essentially necessary to secure the 
ultimate triumphs of the kingdom of God. Among all the errors 
of the professed friends of the Bible, there is, perhaps, none more 
fatal to its influence, or detrimental to the accomplishment of the 
designs of its Author, than to wrest from it the authority it gains by 
the acknowledgment of the fact that it was given by the inspiration 
of God. But I would not be understood to advance the idea that 
all the sacred writers possessed the same degree of inspiration, or 
that they possessed the same degree at all times; but that they 
received at all times all their work demanded: and were, there- 
fore, always invariably secured by divine dictation and guidance 
from all error or mistake. It must, however, be admitted, that there 
are some books contained in the collection called the Bible, which, 
though they are to be received as the productions of men endowed 
with an extraordinary share of divine illumination, yet do not con- 
tain that spiritual sense claimed by the absolute word of God, and 
hence cannot be the result of that plenary inspiration which does 
and must characterize other portions of the Bible. Plenary in- 
spiration must, for the time, take the entire possession of the facul- 
ties of the sacred writers; so that it may be emphatically said, 
“They spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” But it does 
not follow from this that they were thus moved always. This does 
not appear to have been a permanent gift; and, therefore, after 
the important message had been delivered to the world they were 
left in their ordinary state. Those “ books admitted into our canon 
of Scripture which were not inspired in the fullest sense,” appear, 
for the most part, to have been composed by persons who were 
endowed with such a degree of illumination by the Spirit of God as 
to discern in the “ plenarily inspired” class of writings the doctrines 
suited to the dispensation of divine truth under which they lived, 
and which they were raised up to assist in establishing; such of 
them as lived under the Jewish dispensation, the doctrine of the 
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Jewish church; and such of them as were raised up to establish 
Christianity, the doctrine of the Christian church: and the writings 
of the latter are justly taken by the Christian church as authorita- 
tive declarations of her authentic doctrines. Besides the doctrinal 
writings of this class, there are also some historical ones. All 
writings of this class are to be interpreted by their literal sense 
alone; allowing, however, for their occasional use of figurative ex- 
pressions, and of words and phrases taken from those scriptures 
which have a spiritual sense, and which, of course, must bear the 
same meaning when excerpted as in their original repository. 

It may not now be unimportant, before entering upon the direct 
proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures, to spend a few moments in 
considering the manner in which it was granted ; and though little can 
be expected on this subject, yet it should receive at least a passing 
notice. God, in this, as in all his works, does nothing without an 
infinite reason to justify his conduct. And it is not the prerogative 
of men to dictate the manner of his action. He is unlimitedly free 
in the choice of the instrumentality to which he would reveal his 
will, and equally so in regard to the manner of doingit. It appears 
from the Scripture that this was done “by a dream or trance, or 
in a vision, or by a voice from heaven, or by the secret suggestions 
of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Thus it will be seen that “ God spake in divers 
manners,” and, itis equally apparent, “at sundry times,” to the fathers 
by the prophets. It is evident that the exigences of the world 
governed the manner and time of divine revelation. If the sinner 
were to be rebuked and warned, the slumberer awaked, the mourner 
comforted, the holy encouraged—according to the moral condition 
and wants of the world—so was the revelation of the divine will 
made known to those to whom it was originally addressed ; and in 
view of the fact that sin and holiness are alike immutable in their 
nature and consequences, that revelation which was adapted to 
those to whom it was primarily given, must be equally so to all 
the subsequent generations of men. As it respects the manner of 
communicating the inspired word, as above stated, I can see no 
just ground for objection. For all who believe in the existence of 
the Supreme Deity, must believe him to be infinitely free in all his 
volitions ; and that, therefore, he can address himself to man as 
he sees fit and proper. In respect to dreams and trances, cannot 
God, when “deep sleep falleth upon man,” converse with the sleep- 
less soul, and by the impressiveness of the scene demonstrate con- 
clusively to the mind of his chosen servant the source of the phe- 
nomenon, and indelibly register the whole transaction upon his 
mind? And cannot he who has created and given the outward 
senses to man as mediums of wisdom and knowledge, suspend them, 
and lift up the soul of his servant in an ecstasy to things before un- 
known—to things above the reach of the senses, and represent be- 
fore his mind things that shall be hereafter? Is it too great a work 
for him who properly “ inhabiteth eternity, with whom a day is as 
a thousand yefrs, and a thousand years as one day,” and “who 
calleth those things that be not as though they were,” to unscale 
the eyes of the seer, that he may “see light in his light,” and see 

things as he sees them, and to extend his vision through the vista 
of ages, fixing it on the persons and actions of the morally free, 
the rise and fall of kingdoms, “the wreck ef matter, and the crush 
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of worlds?” Cannot he who spake, and nonentity was pregnant with 
the universe—who gave laws to chaos—who said, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light”—and to whose word all inanimate matter is 
subject—cannot he address the ear of man from heaven in language 
that shall be understood? And why cannot that infinite, all-pervading 
energy make such suggestions to the inspired penman as his wisdom 
shall dictate and the wants of the world demand? There can be no 
insurmountable barrier in respect to the manner of granting divine 
inspiration in any mind that is not criminally devoted to unbelief and 
atheism: for all who believe man to be the workmanship of God, 
must believe that he who could create him has all power to announce to 
him his will in all or any of the above-mentioned ways; and to make 
such an impression on the mind of him to whom he declared his will 
as should enable him clearly to discriminate between the knowledge 
thus received, and that received in the ordinary way. It was neces- 
sary for the prophet, or inspired person, to be assured that his message 
was from God—that he might feel the weight of his responsibility, 
and that he might promptly and boldly discharge his duty. And it 
was equally important. that the message should be believed by those 
to whom it was addressed. But the credence given to it by the in. 
spired person himself, could not command the faith of those who were 
not favored as he was with supernatural evidence of its divinity. There- 
fore it was absolutely necessary that some outward and tangible evi- 
dence, or miracles, should be given or wrought to prove the message 
divine, and that the person chosen to declare it was aided and sup- 
ported by a supernatural power. 

This leads me, more particularly, to notice the arguments which 
go to prove the doctrine of the inspiration of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It is an acknowledged fact, that the Scriptures either 
originated with man, or they came forth from God through the 
instrumentality of man. But it would be absolute puerility to sup- 
pose they were the invention of men, though this is often affirm- 
ed by the opposers of truth: because, if they originated with men, 
it must be of necessity with the most depraved class of men; for men 
of even common probity could not have been guilty of such gross du- 
plicity as characterizes the writers of the Bible—if that book were the 
production of unaided men. But there is nothing discoverable in the 
sacred volume that exhibits any ground for even the presumption that 
it is probable: for we should have supposed that men, actuated by 
nefarious principles, as they must have been if they originated the 
Bible, would have endeavored to produce a work that would pal- 
liate their crimes, or justify their wickedness. But is it so in- 
deed? Does not the Bible threaten death to them on every page? 
Does it not condemn every evil thought and all evil practice in the 
world? and thunder the anathema of eternal separation from God in 
the world to come? If this were not the object, was it to enrich them. 
selves, and obtain honor from the sale and spread of their sentiments ? 
If so, we should expect to see a work suiting the taste of the people of 
the age in which they lived. We should expect to see man shorn of 
his tremendous responsibility, and no distinction made between virtue 
and vice; as we see in most of the productions of ancient unaided 
philosophers. We should expect to see the heart unchained, and every 
barrier to corruption removed. But how are we disappointed in pe- 
rusing this work of depraved man—this result of combined priestcraft ! 
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What could have been the expectation of men in presenting such a 
book as the Bible to the world? a book that enters into no compro- 
mise with sin—that opposes every thing the heart of man naturally 
loves—that demands every idol—that cuts off every prospect of real 
happiness from all earthly pursuits—that teaches the absolute neces- 
sity of a complete revolution in the heart, an entire change of spirit 
and conduct—that assails every bright spot where depravity revels— 
and darkens the entire path of corruption with the shades of eternal 
death. All must see that the transgressor would never originate laws 
that would arrest and condemn himself; that impurity does not beget 
purity, and that, therefore, it is absolutely impossible for the Bible to 
have been the production of unassisted men: and, of consequence, 
the Bible must have been given by the inspiration of God. How can 
we account, in reason, for the existence of the Scriptures, without 
acknowledging they were given by inspiration? For they relate things 
that were past, which they could not relate without the aid of revela- 
tion : and there are events predicted which could not be known, but 
to Him who “sees the end from the beginning.” There must of ne- 
cessity, therefore, have been a connection between the writers of the 
Bible and the Divine Being, in order to predict future events. ‘There 
are also things in the Scriptures above the power of man to originate. 
The sacred writers do not pretend to use their own language or com. 
mands: but, “Thus saith the Lord” heads the important messages an- 
nounced to the world. 

Now, if the veracity of the writers were not questioned, the 
conquest were won without farther argument. But as this is the 
case, I will proceed to prove that none could do the works or 
speak the truths that they did, “except God were with them.” It 
is acknowledged by all but the stupid atheist, that God is the cre. 
ator and governor of the world—that he governs the world by those 
laws which are infinitely above the control of every unaided creature 
—that he “upholdeth all things by the word of his power.” If he 
alone established the Jaws of matter, he alone can suspend them, or 
cause them to deviate from the established order of things. If, there- 
fore, there be any suspension of, or deviation from the laws of nature, 
it must be caused or permitted by him who hath appointed to the sun 
his “ circuit,” and whose fostering goodness rears the most inconsider- 
able plant of the field. “ Order and invariable regularity are the re- 
sult of those laws, and every palpable deviation from the constitution 
of the natural system, and the correspondent course of events in that 
system, is called a miracle.”” A miracle has been defined to be “an 
effect or event contrary to-the established constitution or course of 
things, or a sensible suspension, or controlment of, or deviation from 
the known laws of nature, wrought either by the immediate act, or by 
the concurrence, or by the permission of God, for the proof or evi- 
dence of some particular doctrine, or in illustration of the authority 
of some particular person.” The miracles said to be wrought by the 
inspired writérs agree with the above definition. ‘They were per- 
formed either by God himself to attest the divine mission of particular 
persons, and to give authority to their doctrine, or God commissioned 
beings of a superior order, or miracles were wrought by the persons 
who professed divine authority, to establish the fact that they received 
that authority from God. Thus the doctrines were authenticated, and 
the persons who delivered them rescued for ever from every just 
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charge of hypocrisy or imposition. All who acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a First Cause, must admit that He who created and gave laws 
to matter has an infinite right to suspend the operations of those 
jaws at pleasure. Hence miracles are possible. That a miracle may 
be understood as such, presupposes that witnesses have a previous 
knowledge of those laws of nature which are violated on the occasion, 
and that the miraculous work is seen to be inconsistent with them, 
and, therefore, could not be produced by them. Is not this true of all 
the miracles wrought by the writers and first publishers of the word 
of God? If so, how vain is it for infidels to say, that “no power can 
supersede the laws of nature,” or that “ they cannot be interrupted or 
disturbed,” or that these “rare events,” or miracles, happen in conse- 
‘quence of some laws to us unknown? For, according to the above 
statements, if what we term miracles happen from unknown laws, it 
follows of course that there have never been any wrought: because, 
a miracle supposes a palpable suspension of, or deviation from, the 
known laws of nature. But is it not a singular occurrence, that per- 
sons professing divine authority to perform miracles should happen te 
pitch upon the spot where and the time when these phenomena would re- 
sult from those laws they knew not themselves, nor any one else, and 
never mistake the time or place? For instance, Moses happened te 
lift up his red over the Red Sea just at the time the unknown laws of 
nature operated. So Joshua was equally fortunate when he command. 

ed the sun to stand still. And those unknown laws-chanced to serve 
him just at the time he and all Israel wished to cross the waters of 
Jordan. The absurdity of this objection must be apparent to all. 

What tenable ground is there against miracles in any mind that be- 

lieves in the existence of a supreme Creator? That they are altogether 
different from the common course of events is granted. Neither have 

miracles been permitted to remedy any imperfection in nature, and 
nothing embraced in the proper definition of them proposes any such 
end. But their end is purely and only moral. Miracles are stated 
as facts—facts that were witnessed by multitudes, As such they 

might be reported to others: and testimony on this subject ought to 

be received with the same degree of credence as it would be on other 

subjects—unless it can be shown that those laws that were suspended 

or controlled were unknown, or above the comprehension of the wit- 

nesses. ‘The absurdity of the former has already been shown; and 

the latter presents no insuperable barrier, when we understand the 

nature of the evidence required. It is not required of the witnesses, to 

make their testimony valid, that they relate the manner how the mi- 

raculous work was performed; but that they relate the facts that pre- 

cede and follow it. Are not the miracles, said to be performed un. 

der the Mosaic and the gospel dispensation, supported by this evidence ? 

Do not the accaunts given of them refer to the state of things preced- 

ing and following the miracle? And are not the facts that preceded 

and followed the miracles recorded in the Bible, as simple and palpa- 

ble as any that ever transpired? For instance, we will notice the 

raising from the dead the widow’s son. ‘There could be nothing new 

or uncommon to the witnesses of this miracle preceding its occurrence. 

It was known that it was the common lot of man to die, and turn to 

corruption. There could be nothing, therefore, in the life or mortality 

of man out of the common course of events. It was known that the 
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widow’s son had lived, and was dead. All this was not contrary to 
their experience. But when by the voice of Christ they saw death 
dethroned—the heart resume its accustomed toil—the stiffened form 
of the dead thrill with life and animation, and the “ wheels of life” 
move on—well might they then say, “God hath visited his people.” 
Here it will be seen that the witnesses ascribe the work to God him- 
self; and therein unequivocally acknowledge the fact, that the work 
was inconsistent with the natural operations of the laws of nature, 
and was therefore a miracle. ‘The question now arises, whether this 
testimony is valid or not. Mr. Hume has declared it is not. He 
reasons as follows: “Experience is the ground of credit we give to 
human testimony: but this experience is by no means constant; for 
we often find men prevaricate and deceive. On the other hand, it is 
experience, in like manner, which assures us of those laws of nature 
in violation of which the notion of a miracle consists; but this expe- 
rience is constant and uniform. A miracle,” he says, “is an event 
which, from its nature, is inconsistent with experience, but the false- 
hood of testimony is not inconsistent with experience; it is contrary 
to experience that miracles should be true, but not contrary to expe- 
rience that testimony should be false; and, therefore, no human testi- 
mony can in any case render them credible.” his is the corner- 
stone of infidelity, and it is important that it should be examined. 
The whole argument of Mr. Hume seems to be comprised in this: 
That it is contrary to experience that miracles should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that human testimony should be false, because 
we often find men prevaricate and deceive: therefore no human 
testimony can in any case render miracles credible. But what shall 
we understand Mr. Hume to mean by experience? Is there not much 
ambiguity, to say the least, in his language? Does he mean his own 
experience? Ifso, does he mean that he has experienced the expe- 
rience of all preceding generations of men? If he does, his own ex- 
perience is a miracle, and his testimony is not to be received, accord- 
ing to his own argument. If he does not, his testimony is not to be 
received, because, forsooth, it comes from man, who, he says, “ often 
prevaricates and deceives.” If he speaks of his own experience 
merely, and, because he never saw a miracle wrought, conclude there 
never was one wrought, it is evident he assumes a prerogative to 
which no being has a right but God himself. For how could he know 
what those generations of men had seen that preceded him? And he 
will not believe in miracles, because he never saw one wrought. As 
well might I say there is no such city as London on the round world, 
because I never saw it. But if he referred to the experience of other 
men, he must find it recorded in the history of the past nations of the 
earth. And is it not singular that he should refer to history, (which 
is the only resort now remaining,) and confute his own arguments? 
For in referring to history, he refers to human testimony, in believing 
which, aceérding to his reasoning, we are liable to be deceived. Again, 
if he refers to,history, and is willing to abide by its decisions, this is 
to give up the argument altogether: for history ‘relates the occur- 
rence of many miracles. If it be said these were spurious, I answer, 
it relates spurious as spurious, and genuine as genuine. Therefore, 
according to history, miracles are not contrary to experience. Nay, 
it establishes the fact contended for, that they haveoccurred. In view 
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of this subject, one of two things is evident. Either Mr. Hume de- 
signedly misrepresented the experience of past ages, or he was igno- 
rant of it. It does appear, however, that Mr. Hume has the most 
unlimited confidence in human testimony: for his very positions 
must lead him, in the most unqualified manner, to assume, as an in- 
dubitable fact, that no man, from the days of Adam to his day, ever 
saw a miracle wrought, and that the laws of nature were never de- 
viated from, or suspended for any length of time, however limited. 
How could he pretend to any such thing without giving to human 
testimony the most implicit confidence? Had he not, how could he as- 
sume that miracles were contrary to experience? And how dare he 
say this, if he were not ignorant of history? He must have done it 
purposely to deceive. If he were acquainted with history, he would 
read in it the occurrence of miracles ; and if the testimony of history 
were discredited by him, there would be no difference in his mind if a 
thousand of his own generation should declare they had witnessed a 
miraculous work. Neither does he leave us ground to credit his 
own veracity, had he been permitted to see a miracle wrought. He 
probably believed firmly in the history of Alexander the Great, though 
men often prevaricate, &c.; but could not believe in the competency 
of man to decide whether the laws of nature were suspended or de- 
viated from, though friends and foes to Christ and miracles should 
declare it. Truly fatality was his God—a fatality that circumscribes 
and enslaves Omnipotence itself. If human testimony is not to be 
received on this subject, why on any other? This would compel the 
noble mind of man to remain within the limits of the senses, and dwin- 
dle into dwarfish insignificance. And how false soever infidels have 
found human testimony to be on other subjects, they have not been 
able to produce a solitary instance in which it is so in respect to the 
miracles of the Scriptures. All their efforts to do this have been 
futile; and all their arrows in this warfare have fallen before they 
came in contact with the bulwarks of fire that encompass aud defend 
the temple of truth. What greater and more applicable auxiliaries 
to the truth of evidence could be given than have been given? It 
would seem that Infinite Wisdom, in view of the infidelity of man, had 
so authenticated the superstructure of truth, and settled it upon the 
pillars of indubitable testimony, that time, talent, learning, wit, ridi- 
cule, and sophistry would be utterly and for ever unable to demolish 
it. I cannot conceive how any one could reasonably desire more pal- 
pable evidence of miracles than is given. The end of miracles has 
already been stated to be purely moral, and this renders them worthy 
of their holy Author. Neither were they wrought “in a corner,” or 
privately ; but before the eyes and within the hearing of the ears of 
multitudes; they were witnessed by friends and foes. Public monu- 
ments were instantly set up, commemorative of those miracles thus 
publicly performed, rendering imposition impossible. All this proves 
to demonstration, that there was nothing lacking that could be requi- 
site to authenticate the divinity of the doctrine announced, or to 
establish beyond rational doubt the divine mission of the persons 
chosen for the work. How deplorable, then, is the fact, that one great 
cause of infidelity is tgnorance; ignorance that will not be instructed 
—that disdains candid investigation! Hume acknowledged on his 
deathbed that he had “never read the New Testament with attention.” 
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While the Scriptures challenge investigation, and their entire spirit 
is, “ Come, let us reason together,” infidels disdain the challenge, and 
“ love darkness rather than light.” Having now shown that it is not 
inconsistent or impossible for God to reveal himself to man in those 
ways which ave claimed by the sacred writers, and that the Bible 
could not originate with man, and proved the possibility of miracles, 
and that they should accompany the messages of God to man—that 
they could not result from any unknown laws of nature—that the 
facts in relation to them may be as easily attested as other historicak 
facts—thut human testimony is valid—that the occurrenee of miracles 
is not contrary to experience,—therefore the position is maintained 
that the sacred writers spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
by whose influence they were enabled to perform those miracles which 
fully attested their divine mission and established the divine authen- 
ticity of their doctrines.. 

Another external evidence of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is prophecy.. Prophecy is the prediction of future events. In this 
light only will it be considered. ‘Those who could predict future 
contingent events must be aided by divine inspiration. And there 
is, perhaps, no greater evidence of the fact than is to be deduced 
from this source. But against this evidence have been offered 
the following objections:—It has been said, that either prophecy 
must respect events necessary as depending upon necessary causes, 
which might be certainly foreknown and predicted; or that, if human 
actions are free and effects contingent, the possibility of prophecy 
must be given up, as it implies foreknowledge, which, if granted, 
would render them necessary. ‘The first braneh of this dilemma might 
be granted, if there were no prophecies in the Bible but of the ef- 
fects of known causes—eflects resulting from some known laws of 
nature. But it would not be allowed that a man possessed the spirit 
ef prophecy, if he should say, that in a week or two from this time 
let a stone be suspended in the air, and it will fall to the ground, for 
every one knows what the effect of this would be. If it were allowed 
that all effects are necessitated by their respective causes, it would 
not prove the impossibility of prophecy. For instanee, let us take up 
the propheey of Moses respecting the Jewish nation, and allow that 
necessitating causes preduced all the effects predicted—the besieging: 
and taking their cities—famine—the eating their sons and daughters. 
—their paucity of numbers—their general dispersion among all the: 
nations of the earth.. Were all these dreadful calamities that befell 
the Jewish people the result of invincible fatality, does this destroy 
the argument drawn from propheey? No! for how could Moses sur- 
vey that chain of causes which extended through future centuries, 
without the inspiration of Him to whom all futurity is present? If alt 
events, therefore, were subjected to sheer fatality, prophecy would be 
possible. The second part of the dilemma assumes that, if man is 
morally free, prophecy is impossible; because, foreknowledge is con- 
trary to freedom, and renders the predicted event neeessary. But the 
objection evidently assumes the argument without proof: for how can 
knowledge of an event cause the event? Can it produce any kind of 
influence on the event whatever? Certain knowledge is eertain know- 
ledge, let it be possessed by whom it may. If man can possess certain 
knowledge of any thing, there can be no knowledge more certain than 
hts. will be of that thing. Now, if I know certainly that at a given 
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time there will occur an eclipse of the sun, will that eclipse occur 
because I foreknew it? Or will it occur because the moon will be be- 
tween the earth and the sun? And would not the eclipse occur 
whether it were foreknown or not? Can knowledge in this case cause 
the occurrence, or affect it in any respect? If not, how then can 
certain knowledge affect the actions of moral agents? To know how 
a moral agent will act cannot necessitate his aetions, certainly no 
more in the one case than in the other. As there was a real cause of 
the eclipse independent of all knowledge, so is there a real cause of 
moral action independent of all knowledge. ‘This cause is man’s 
agency. His own volition gives character to his actions. _ Therefore, 
whatever be the cause of the action, foreknowledge cannot be that 
cause ; and if not, then prophecy does nct necessitate the events pre- 
dicted. In regard to the objections that have been made against the 
obscurity and double meaning of the prophecies, they are not suffi- 
ciently plausible to- merit investigation. ‘There does not appear to 
have been any objection raised against prophecy that can obtain 
among any but the ignorant, and it is for their sake alone that they 
have ever been noticed. ‘That the antiquity of the prophecies has 
been established by credible evidence is known to all acquainted with 
the history of the world, and to them the certain fulfilment of most of 
the prophecies is equally known. ‘Fhe fact, also, that no men could 
trace the events that have been predicted, (a record of which has been 
kept,) both in the Old and New Testaments, without the aid of plenary 
inspiration, commends itself to every man with “ meridian evidence.” 

I. shall now briefly notice the internal evidence of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. The doctrines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures are too holy to have been the unaided productions of 
men, and, therefore, must have been derived from, and inspired by a 
higher power. The harmony and connection which are apparent be- 
tween all parts of the Bible, notwithstanding it was written at dif. 
ferent times, and by different persons, prove it to be an inspired bock. 
The preservation of the Scriptures proves the interference of divine 
Providence to save them from threatened destruction, and teaches their 
importance in the view of their Author. But their great importance 
is connected with the fact that they were divinely inspired. The 
tendency of the Scriptures is to promote the happiness of man in both 
worlds. But it is above the capacity of man to originate the means 
of his own happiness: therefore the Scriptures must have originated 
with God. Ifso, they must have heen given to us by inspiration. 
The superior advantages of the religion of the Bible over all other re- 
ligions of the earth, proves it to be of unearthly origin: therefore it 
was given by the inspiration of God. I shall new repeat a few pas- 
sages of Seripture to prove the inspiration of the language of the sa- 
cred writers, and I have done. It is said, that “ the Holy Ghost, by 
the mouth of David, spake.” “ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the 
prophet.” “The propheey came nvt of old time by the will of man; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
These texts, it will be seen, refer particularly to the Old Testament ; 
or, as it is called by Christ and his apostles, “The Scriptures.” A 
few texts now in relation to the New Testament. “ And when they 
bring you into the synagogues and unto magistrates and powers, take 
ye no thought how or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say, for 
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the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to 
say; for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which. 
speaketh in you.” “Which things also we speak, not in-the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth; but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
Thus it appears that both the Old and New Testaments claim the in- 
spiration of their language. We learn, also, from the history of the 
apostles and first Christians, that the divine authority of the New 
Testament was acknowledged, and the Epistles of St. Paul were re- 
garded by the Apostle Peter even as “ the other scriptures.” He says, 
‘«‘ Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
unto him, hath written unto you ; as also in all his epistles, speaking of 
these things, in which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
scriptures, unto their own destruction.” Here it will be seen, that 
Peter placed the epistles of Paul on a level with the “law and the 
prophets.” Justin Martyr says, that “the memoirs of the apostles 
and the composition of the prophets were read together in the Chris- 
tian assemblies.” Irenzeus says, the doctrines of the apostles are 
agreeable to the sacred Scriptures. ‘The following quotations relate 
to the four gospels. Ignatius speaks of “ fleeing to the gospel as the 
flesh of Jesus.” “The gospels,” says Justin Martyr, “were read pub- 
licly, as well as the Old Testament.” Augustine says, “In the New 
Testament the four gospels have the highest authority.” Thus it 
seems that the history of the early ages of Christianity unites its tes. 
timony with that which has been already adduced, to establish the 
fact that the foundation of the word of God standeth sure—that it shall 
outlive the malice of its enemies, and the scoffs of ignorance—that its 
truths shall renew the face of the moral world, and usher in the tri- 
umphs of the millennium—that it shall remain to the church universal, 
the palladium of faith—the unyielding basis of hope, the light of the 
world—that its everlasting truths shall survive the conflagration of 
worlds, and at the final tribunal render to the transgressor his merited 
doom, and clothe the rescued with the robe of innocence and love. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
Arr. V.—THE JUDGMENT REGISTER. 


AN EXCURSUS, FROM REV. XX, 12. 


BY THE REV. JAMES FLOY, OF THE NEW-YORK CONFERENCE, 


“T saw the dead, small and great, stand before God: and the books were 
opened :—and the dead were judged out of those things which were written in 
the books, according to their works.” 


Wueruer the Revelation of St. John were written by the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, or by another of the same name, is a point which 
has not been settled in the Christian church. There are arguments 
on both sides of the question. The style of the apocalypse is very 
different from that of John’s gospel and epistles. Simplicity and 
tenderness are the characteristics of the latter; while the former is 
unequalled for the sublimity of its conceptions and its majestic gran- 
deur. This difference would, of itself, set aside the title of the unlet- 
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tered son of Zebedee, were we to leave the fact of inspiration out of 
the question; and a critic would, from internal evidence merely, at 
once decide that the book of Revelation and the gospel of St. John 
could not have been written by the same hand. 

This diversity of style, however, which is the main argument against 
an identity of authorship, may, perhaps, be sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact, that the writer of the Revelation was, as himself informs 
us, “in the Spirit ;” that he relates merely what he saw; and tells 
what he was told in the same language in which he heard it. John, 
while writing the gospel which bears his name, was doubtless inspired, 
so far as to be enabled to relate facts correctly in hisown style. The 
language of the apocalypse is, on the other hand, the language of the 
Holy Ghost ; the writer, H1s amanuensis. : 

For ourselves we love, in idea, to identify the disciple who leaned 
on the bosom of the incarnate Saviour with him who “ wept much, 
because no man was found worthy to open, and to read the book ; 
neither to look thereon.” ‘There seems, to us, a moral fitness in the 
selection of the meek and modest John for the organ of a revelation, 
the most sublime and momentous: “He that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

In the preceding chapters we have the dark and mysterious events 
of futurity unfolded ; symbolical representations of which were shown 
to the writer by him whose “ voice was, as it were, of a trumpet talk. 
ing with me; which said, Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things whieh must be hereafter.” 

It is far from being an objection to, indeed it is an argument in 
favor of, the divinity of the Revelation, that finite minds have differed 
greatly in their interpretation of the mysterious vision which John 
saw. The critical sagacity that has been evoked; the numerical cal- 
culations that have been made ; the hypotheses, more or less plausible, 
in which ingenious men have indulged with reference to the Revela. 
tion, have been, to say the least, labor lost. ‘Time alone, as it rolls 
onward, can unravel its mysteries; and as the events therein predicted 
are developed, each, in succession, will be an attestation of its authen- 
ticity and inspiration, till time itself shall be no longer. Man, not 
knowing the events alluded to and foretold, can neither hasten nor 
retard them. “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” 

After enumerating and dwelling upon previous paramount occur- 
rences and events, continuing down to the final scene of time’s great 
drama, “I saw,” says the revelator, “ the dead, small and great, stand 
before God ; and the books were opened—and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books.” 

It is generally conceded, (and it would be extremely difficult to find 
another interpretation having the appearance of plausibility,) that the 
passage before us refers to the day of final retribution ; and that the 
purpose for which the dead stand before God is the apportionment of 
their endless destiny. We assume, therefore, that for this purpose 
the books are opened; and the dead are judged out of the things writ- 
ten in the books. 

The subject of inquiry we have proposed to ourselves is, What is te 
be understood by the books which were (will be) opened; and the things 
written therein which will form the criterion of judgment? 
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That these expressions are not to be understood literally, may be 
argued from the general tenor of the whole Revelation ; the language 
of which is figurative throughout. 

The idea of a recording angel, whose peculiar province it may be 
to enter the thoughts, words, and actions of mankind in books pre- 
pared for that purpose, is fanciful. It were an unpleasant task for a 
holy being; and beyond the ability of a finite creature. God alone 
can read the thoughts of the heart. 

That there is, however, a perfectly correct register preparing for 
that day, and what that register is, will be seen in the evolution of 
the arguments which follow. 

1. Personal identity lies at the foundation of a future judgment. 
The individuals who are to be judged, and upon whom sentence of 
condemnation or approval is to be pronounced, must be identical 
with those whose accounts are written in the books. ‘The dead who 
are to be judged must be identified with the living whose acts are res 
corded; and this, no matter what, or how great the changes and 
transformations through which they may have passed in the interim, 
between the date of the record and the opening of the books. Nor 
does it matter how long that interim may have been; one day, or a 
myriad of ages. I do not ask this as a postulate preparatory to the 
development of the argument; nor does the position itself need argu. 
ments to sustain it. With those who think, it will have, as well as 
several that follow, the force and intuition of an axiom. 

2. Personal identity implies an individual knowledge of that identity. 
I mean, with reference to the identity essential for a future judgment. 
It is possible to conceive an individual deprived of this knowledge : 
to imagine man in a state in which he shall be unable to identify 
himself with what he was and has been. But the:moment we do this, 
we divest him of accountability. He is no longer a rational creature, 
a moral agent, a man: for these terms, if not synonymous, are es- 
sentially confluent; and either one implies the other too. Such a 
creature would not be considered amenable to an earthly tribunal, 

much less can we believe it consonant with the attributes of Jehovah, 
that an individual, unconscious of his own personal identity, is a pro- 
per subject to stand before us bar. 

3. Every man is conscious of his own identity. There may be no 
direct argument by which to establish this truth; nor is any necessary. 
I am conscious of my own; you, of yours: nor has either of us ever 
met with an individual in his senses who doubted the fact, however 
much philosophers may dispute the question, in what does that iden. 
tity consist. Transition from infancy to youth, manhood, old age, 
does not affect it. Removal from one region to another; alteration in 
outward circumstances, as a change from competence to poverty, or 
the reverse; prosperity, adversity; health, sickness; none of these 
affect it. 

4. Nor does it depend on any thing external. 'The loss of a limb, 
of all the limbs,«of any part of the body, so long as the vital spark is 
not extinguished, has no effect in impairing this identity and man’s 
consciousness of it. The particles of matter of which the body is 
composed, are constantly changing. The body, after the lapse of a 
few years, is, in fact, another body, so far as relates to its component 
parts; but the man’s identity is not impaired, and cannot be ques. 
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tioned. He whose hair is now silvered by age; hearing not the sounds 
of gladness that are around him; tottering upon his crutch; led by 
the hand of another, because “ those that look out of the window be 
darkened,” is identically the same individual who was once dandled 
upon the mother’s knee ; helpless in unconscious infancy. 

5. Nor is u% an identity of intellectual power. ‘The powers of the 
mind, like those of the body, are susceptible of increase and diminu- 
tion. ‘They are perpetually expanding and contracting around us. 
The mind that is now busied in tracing the revolutions of the planets ; 
or in unfolding to the admiring gaze of his fellows the mysteries of 
nature; that is now listening, delighted, to the music of the spheres ; 
or amusing itself with the arcana of the most abstruse sciences,—was, 
and but a little while since, perplexed in the extreme with the strange 
conformation of those symbols of science, the letters of the alphabet ; 
“ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 

So, again, on the other hand, it is no argument against this identity, 
and man’s consciousness of it, to point us to the individual who, from 
any Cause, is now unable to trace the steps by which he once rea- 
soned; or to comprehend the arguments of his own philosophy. Though 
the days have come in which he has no pleasure in them; when all 
his associates around him may say, and himself may feel, Quanto mu- 
tatus ab illo! yet has not that change at all affected his personal iden- 
tity, or induced him to question it for a moment. 

6. The knowledge of this identity cannot be destroyed or obliterated. We 
have seen that the things of time and sense are incompetent to produce 
this effect. There is no ground to suppose, no argument to justify thecon- 
clusion, that the realities of another world have any tendency to accom- 
plish it. Will death destroy it? Independent of every returning day’s 
experience, we should have as much reason to suppose that its destruc. 
tion would be effected by a night’s slumber, as by the sleep of death. 

The rich man, of whom the Saviour tells us, when he lifted up his 
eyes in torment, was identical with him who once fared sumptuously, 
and clothed himself in purple and fine linen. He was still brother to 
the five he had left at his father’s house. He is still the same, and 
equally well assured of his identity, now that centuries have elapsed 
since first his unavailing cry went up to heaven. 

Admit, for a moment, the possibility of destroying, or obliterating 
this consciousness of personal identity. Suppose the effect produced. 
Does it not follow that futurity can neither reward nor punish? Nay, 
with reference to man, futurity is not; man is annihilated. 

7. The question, How is man assured of his own identity? is a most 
interesting one. Locke’s assertion, “Consciousness makes personal 
identity,” amounts to nothing. We might with equal truth, and with 
as much philosophical acumen, transpose the sentence, and say—per- 
sonal identity makes consciousness. The question still recurs—How 
do I acquire and retain a consciousness of my own identity; a con. 
sciousness, as we have seen, that will abide with me for ever? Do I 
obtain it by any process of reasoning? Evidently not. If by any 
mode of argument, I was enabled yesterday to satisfy myself of my 
identity, it would require the same process to-day, and every succeed- 
ing day and hour of my existence. I am not conscious of any such 
process. Nay, I positively know that none such takes place. Farther, 
there are multitudes of my fellow-men, who, from want of intellectual 
Vou. IX.— April, 1838. 22 
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culture, are incapable of such metaphysical subtleties; and they, I 
have every reason to believe, are as well assured of their own identity 
as the proudest philosopher. | 

There results, then, that the faculty by which man has a knowledge 
of his identity must be universal ; i. e., possessed by all men; and that 
it must be indestructible. 

8. That faculty is memory. 1 am aware that some philosophers, 
Abercrombie for instance, and Locke before him, seruple to call me- 
mory a distinct faculty of the mind. They prefer to say—the mind 
remembers. It seems, however, a needless refinement. The word 
memory, stands for some idea; or it does not. If the latter, there is 
no use for the word, and it means nothing. ‘The phrase, “storehouse 
of the mind,” frequently used by the last-named writer, is but a pe- 
riphrasis, and the use of it by so concise and close a reasoner shows 
the indispensable necessity of at least conceiving the memory to be a 
distinct faculty. 

That all men are endowed with memory, or, if it suit better, and 
which I conceive a tantamount expression, that all have the faculty 
of remembering, will not, I presume, be questioned. 

That we are correct in attributing man’s consciousness of identity 
to this faculty, may be seen, if we consider, (1.) The utter impossibility 
of realizing this identity back of the date to which memory extends. 
There was a time, in every man’s existence, when this faculty first 
began to be developed; beyond that, knowledge of personal identity 
does not extend. (2.) And again,—The impossibility of identifying 
ourselves with ourselves in some past period of our existence of which 
we are unable to recall the occurrences or events ; e. g., | may be assured, 
by persons whose veracity I have no reason to question, and cannot 
doubt, that at such a time, in infancy or childhood suppose, I per- 
formed certain acts. If I am unable, by the aid of memory, to recall 
the recollection of those events, I cannot be conscious that [ am iden. 
tical with the person who did thus and so. But let some train of 
thought be awakened which brings the events vividly before me; let 
memory, by any means, be aroused, and I am at once conscious that 
I am the identical individual who was engaged in those transactions. 

9. Memory is indestructible. ‘This, if the truth of the preceding 
section be admitted, is evident,—at least so far as that the remem- 
brance of some things, the things on which personal identity depends, 
must be co-existent with man himself. It will be objected, perhaps, 
that although the truth of our proposition, thus far understood, is in- 
controvertible, yet it will not follow that memory itself is indestructi- 
ble, as that would imply that forgetfulness is impossible; and carrying 
out the idea would result in establishing the position, that the memory 
is equally capable of retaining one thing as another; and if so, there 
is no reason why one solitary event that has ever occurred in any in- 
dividual’s history, word spoken, thought conceived, or combination 
of thought in its wildest vagaries, should ever be absolutely and en- 
tirely forgottea. 

To which we reply: the inference is correct. It becomes us to 
meet the objections that may be urged against it, prior to adducing 
the arguments in its favor, 

(1.) The first objection I shall notice, is drawn from experience. 
There are many things, says the objector, which I once knew, that I 
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have now forgotien. Indeed, he continues, my memory is treacherous 
in the extreme; I cannot trust it with matters of the most trivial im- 
port. This objection appears plausible: but it will be seen, I think, 
on reflection, that it arises from the confounding of two things, in 
themselves totally distinct; to wit, recollection and memory. The 
one is a faculty of the mind; the other, the result of the exercise of 
that faculty. ‘The former may be compared to a draft upon the latter, 
which, though it be sometimes dishonored, yet is not, to carry out the 
metaphor, for want of funds; but for some other reason. ‘This is evi- 
denced by the fact, that no man ever attempts to recollect or recall 
any event which never had a place in his memory. 

Besides, the objection itself, admitted in its full force, merely proves 
that the memory may, for a time, be inactive; in a state of quies- 
cence. Weare free to admit—memory may sleep; our position is— 
a never dies. 

(2.) But some things are remembered with more facility than others ; 
which would not be the case, continues the objector, were the in- 
ference under consideration correct. To which the answer is very 
simple. Some things, for instance, are more agreeable to the palate 
than others; upon verdant lawns and fertile valleys the eye rests 
with more pleasure than upon arid rocks and sterile plains. All things 
are not equally agreeable to my palate; nor do I view with the same 
delight all objects. But this is certainly no argument against the de. 
licacy of my taste, or the correctness of my vision. It is, indeed, a 
direct argument to the contrary; seeing that if this were the case 
it would argue, if not the absence, at least the imperfection of those 
faculties. Indeed, the very enunciation of the above objection defeats 
the object for which it is brought; for to say that one thing is done 
more readily, or with more ease than another, what is it but to say 
that the thing which is done with the least ease, may nevertheless 
be done. 

(3.) Very like this, and similar is the answer to, the objection drawn 
from the diversity of mankind with reference to the power of recollec- 
tion. It is, indeed, most evident, that all men have not this faculty in 
the same degree. It is said of Pascal, that “he forgot nothing of 
what he had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational age.” 
Here, on the other hand, is a man that has forgotten the commence- 
ment of the essay he is now finishing; or, if you please, the chapter 
of the Bible he selected and read at his family devotion this morning. 
But in either of these last supposed instances, or indeed in any others 
of similar import, we see no kind of evidence that any thing has been 
absolutely forgotten; but a remarkable illustration of that endless di- 
versity that obtains throughout the creation of mind as well as matter. 
We know that no two individuals are precisely similar in their cor- 
poreal formation; we have never seen two eyes exactly alike, or two 
hands, or two ears, either in their peculiar conformation, or in their 
faculty of conveying emotions, pleasing or otherwise, to the mind. 
And it is as little to be wondered at; it is just what we might expect, 
that similar diversities should be found in the faculties of the soul. 

Again: The question may be retorted upon the objector, whether 
in the instance of an individual, (Pascal, as above alluded to, for in- 
stance,) who has great readiness in recollecting past events, scenes, 
occurrences, he is enabled to do it by the exercise of memory, or in 
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some other way? If the latter, the objection is irrelevant ; and if the 
former, we may surely adduce him as evidence of the truth of our 
position. Why similar examples are not more numerous it concerns 
us not te answer, any more than to account for the infinite diversity 
in man’s corporeal faculties, or other mental powers. In other words, 
having established the position that all men have, and will always 
have memory sufficient to assure them of their own identity in every 
period of their existence, we are no more obliged to say why one has 
the ability of calling that faculty into use more readily than another, 
than we are to account for the greater acuteness of une man’s eye- 
sight, hearing, or any other bodily sense. 

(4.) To say it were unnecessary that memory should be thus burdened 
with all the scenes of past existence, and draw thence an argument in 
opposition to our theory, is manifestly to beg the whole question. Who 
shall say what is, and what is not necessary? And how, when taking 
into consideration the whole of man’s existence, and not merely the 
brief period of his sojourn on earth, will the objector be able to prove 
that it is necessary any thing should be forgotten? or even that it is 
not necessary that every thing should be vividly remembered? The 
burden of proof manifestly rests upon the objector, before any argu- 
ment can be drawn from the necessity of the case. 

(5.) “ But we have evidence that the memory decays with the infirmi- 
ties of old age; that it becomes weak, feeble, and inefficient.” ‘True; 
and so do sight and hearing ; imagination, judgment, nay, reason it- 
self seems flickering in the socket; but who argues thence that it is 
going out, or on the point of being extinguished for ever? ‘The argu- 
ment, if it be allowed in the one case, must be equally valid in the 
other ; and the result evidently would be, that death is annihilation. 

And again: the destruction of memory involves the destruction of 
all the other faculties of the soul. Without memory, we know, in 
this world at least, men cannot compare, judge, reason ; and however 
much the faculties of the mind may be enlarged and strengthened in 
a future state of existence, we have no authority for supposing that 
it will ever receive any new faculties. 

(6.) But, if memory be indestructible, how is it that the Deity ts said 
to forget? (Jer. xxiii, 39; Hos. iv, 6.) And how shall we reconcile 
this proposition with his oft-repeated declarations concerning the sins 
of the penitent, “I will remember them no more?” (Jer. xxxi, 34; 
Heb. viii, 12, &c.) 

To this objection, I apprehend, a satisfactory answer is found in the 
fact, that in the passages first alluded to--the only ones, I believe, in 
the Bible, where the Almighty is said to forget—the word is evidently 
not designed to be understood in its literal sense, but means simply 
neglect, or some word equivalent thereto. And with reference to the 
latter quotations I may say, in the language of another,* “ The divine 
Being’s ‘not remembering’ is only a strong expression for his never 
recalling, as grounds of judicjal charge, the sins which he has par- 
doned.” And ggain: “To the infinite Mind there is present the his- 
tory of every individual of all the millions of the world’s population 
for nearly six thousand years—a history comprehending, in each case, 
all that has been thought, or felt, or said, or done by him every moment 


* Wardlaw on the Extent of the Atonement. 
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of his life—and that, too, in perfect order and circumstantial accu- 
racy, without the slightest intermixture or confusion.”* 

This view of the case is absolutely essential to the perfections of 
the divine Being. It is impossible, with reverence be it spoken, it is 
impossible that, in the strict sense of the word, any thing should be 
forgotten by the Almighty, or that he should be unable at any moment 
to recall the events of any individual’s life at any given hour of his 
existence ; or the recurrences, with all their minutise, in any part of 
his vast creation during the whole of a past eternity. 

(7.) Most true, continues the objector ; and it is true, because pre- 
dicated of the perfections of Jehovah. But what is man? Is he per- 
fect? or is his a perfect memory ? | 

I answer: Scripture and our own experience unite in assuring us 
that man, in his present condition, is far from being in the state in 
which God created him. He made man upright; he has lamentably 
fallen. But it is not clear that the faculties of his mind; the ability 
to reason ; to compare; to reflect ; to judge between good and evil ; 
however much warped by the propensities of a wicked heart, or biased 
to evil by the suggestions of his subtle and ever watchful enemy—have 
been in any way lessened by the fall. The accusation against him 
does not lie in this direction at all. It is the heart that is deceitful ; 
the will that is perverse ; the feelings that are depraved. ‘The charge 
is not, that he is unable, but that he does not, that he is unwilling— 
to consider, reflect, reason. This is beautifully illustrated by that en- 
dearing invitation of the great Creator to his fallen creature,—* Come, 
and let us reason together.” So, throughout the Scriptures, it is 
nowhere intimated that on account of the fall, or for any other cause, 
man is unable to comprehend his relation to God and his fellows; or 
to understand all that it isessential for him to know; or even form cor. 
rect principles to reason correctly. Indeed, if I mistake not, the 
direct contrary is assumed by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans, wherein he declares of certain individuals that “they are 
without excuse.” And by the Saviour himself, when he directs the 
Jews to search the Scriptures, and charges upon them that they 
would not come unto him that they might have life, (Rom. i, 19, 20; 
John v, 39, 40.) 

And this reasoning applies equally to the memory as to any of the 
other mental faculties. True, since his fall, man has sought out many 
inventions ; and though from the multiplicity of events perpetually 
occurring around him, and the exhaustless fountain of thought that is 
springing up within him, he be unable (probably more unable than he 
would have been had he not fallen) to recall the occurrences of his 
own history at any moment ; yet is this no argument that the memory 
of them has perished; or that any thing has been erased from its 
tablet. 

Thus much for the objections. Let us now adduce a few arguments 
which go to establish the truth of the doctrine, that forgetfulness of 
any event in which the individual has been a participant is impos- 
sible. Of course it will be perceived, from what has been already 
said, that by this expression I would be understood to mean—forget. 
fulness absolute and entire. 


* Wardlaw on the Extent of the Atonement. 
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(1.) We have no assurance in our own history that we have forgotten 
any thing. On the contrary, who has not, from an apparently ca- 
sual association of ideas, a hint, a catch-word, had vividly brought 
before him, in all their particularity, events the recollection of which 
had seemed perished for ever? and this, too, with a distinctness as 
if they had been but of yesterday. 

The youth just bursting into manhood, panting after distinction, 
wealth, fame, leaves the home of his fathers. He wanders into dis- 
tant parts; forms new connections ; is surrounded by new associates. 
By degrees, the recollection of his home and the scenes of his child- 
hood grow faint. His youthful sports, and cares, and joys, and hopes, 
and thoughts are no longer present with him. His memory is busied 
with other matters. On returning, after the lapse of, it may be, half 
a century, the sight of a particular tree, house, stream, brightens im- 
pressions which had been made on the memory, and which seemed to 
have been blotted out to make room for others. ‘The recurrence of 
them, however, proves that this had not been the case; that the im. 
print had been indelible. The view of these scenes of his childhood 
had only caused the impression then made to stand forth with promi- 
nence before the mind’s eye. Similar recurrences are frequent in the 
history of every individual. “I thought I had forgotten it;” “Ido 
not now recollect,” are common expressions with reference to any of 
the scenes of past existence. No man, in view of his endless life, 
can say—lI know I have forgotten ; I shall never recollect. 

(2.) Again: Having seen clearly that memory is essential to man’s 
identity, and that a knowledge of this identity is essential to his future 
existence, the impossibility of absolute forgetfulness of any event may 
be thus argued:--If it be possible for me to forget one thing, I may 
another. And if one, why not all, every thing, and my identity, 
or at least my knowledge of that indentity, be destroyed? and thus 
man be enabled to exert a power which God never gave him,—a 
power which, I think it may be shown, God himself could not give 
him,—even the power of self-annihilation ? 

(3.) Farther: Itis evident that things in this life do not impress them- 
selves upon the memory universally, in proportion to their relative im- 
portance. ‘Trifles, sometimes, are uppermost when matters of deep 
moment are buried beneath the rubbish that has accumulated in the 
storehouse of the mind. Can any one believe that it shall be always 
thus? or that, amid the realities of eternity, the mind shall for ever 
dwell on trivial matters to the exclusion of those of more importance 
which now seem to be forgotten? Or does it not seem more probable 
that actions, words, thoughts will then be remembered with a distinct- 
ness precisely proportioned to their relative importance ? 

(4.) We may deduce another argument from the fact that we cannot 
forget what we please. We have it in our power to say, This I will 
remember, and we can do it; but it is not in the power of man to 
say, That I will forget, and it shall be as though it had not been. In- 
deed, to make an effort to forget, what is it, but to make the impres- 
sion deeper, and to cause it to stand forth with greater prominence? 
Trying to forget, so far as actual mental exertion is implied, is a 
phrase, if not synonymous with trying to remember, yet productive 
of the same results; as any one may perceive by making the experi- 
ment. 
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Herein we see, as I suppose, why solitary confinement is a punish- 
ment so dreadful; and why, to the convicted felon, idleness alone is 
far more irksome and less endurable than increasing toil with the so- 
ciety of his fellows. In the latter case he is enabled, partially at least, 
to bury the scenes of his past life in forgetfulness. In the former, 
memory is awake; and is perpetually bringing up before him one 
deed of guilt after another, in long and dread array. He is pacing 
his narrow cell from morn to night, trying to forget. Vain effort! 
It is the gnawing of a worm that will not die. 

(5.) The things which now have a tendency to induce partial forgetful- 
ness will not always prevail. Man will not always be surrounded by 
the unceasing whirl of business ; or his attention be distracted by the 
multiplicity of its cares. He will not always have it in his power— 
as he now has to some extent—by plunging into scenes of dissipation 
and revelry, to efface the recollection of things unpleasant. What 
takes that man so frequently to the society of the depraved and the 
dissolute? Or this one to the theatre, the ball room, the fashionable 
party? In his own slang dialect, he is drowning memory ; driving 
dull care away. ‘The time is coming—the eternity rather—when ob- 
jects that now distract attention and divert the mind shall be removed ; 
when, in spite of himself, man shall have leisure to reflect. And in 
that leisure every deed, and word, and thought of his past existence 
will be seen in its full bearings upon that unalterable state to which 
they have brought him. 

(6.) This brings us to the argument from Scripture, which we have 
intentionally reserved until now. If our views, as hitherto expressed, 
are controverted by the oracles of truth; nay, if they be not rather 
corroborated thereby, we are satisfied that they should be reckoned— 
what they are indeed, if this be the case—the mere musings of a vain 
philosophy. 

It is explicitly revealed in the Bible, 

(1.) That, in the future judgment, there will be degrees of reward as 
well as of punishment. One star shall differ from another star in glory. 
While some are beaten with few, others with many stripes. For some 
it will be more, and for others less tolerable in that day. 

(2.) That, although faith in the Sonof God be the meritorious cause 
of salvation, and the want of it the procuring cause of condemnation ; 
yet, in either case, the works of the individual will be the criteria by 
which his reward shall be adjudged, or his condemnation meted out. 

(3.) That all his works, of whatever class or description, from ear. 
liest infancy to dissolution, shall be taken into the account. It is not 
in the power of language to express this truth more clearly or ex. 
plicitly than is done by the sacred writer, (Eccles. xii, 14.) 

The argument, then, with these premises, is exceedingly simple; and 
easy of comprehension. It resolves itself into the plain question :— 
Would it appear just in God to punish or reward an individual for 
actions, words, thoughts, that the individual had absolutely and en- 
tirely forgotten ? The question is not, you perceive, Would it be just— 
that has an appearance of irreverence in it—but, would God’s justice 
be apparent to the condemned sinner, for instance, sinking to the lowest 
depths of hell, if then he remembered not the causes that had brought 
this calamity upon his soul, or the aggravated instances of his iniqui- 
ties whereby he had treasured up wrath against the day of wrath? 
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It will be conceded on all hands, that it is expedient that the infinite 
justice of God, as well in the punishment of the guilty as in the re- 
compense of the righteous, should be manifest to all who shall stand 
before God and participate in those awards. 

If, then, every secret thing is to be taken into the account, it fol- 
lows that every secret thing will be remembered ; and the grand re- 
sult is, 

10. Every individual is bearing about with him his own register for 
the judgment—even that faculty of the soul by which he is now, and 
shall for ever be, assured of his own identity—a register correct, ex- 
act, and abundantly competent for the purpose—a register to which 
each has it in his power to add to an indefinite extent ; but from 
which himself, or any other creature, cannot erase one jot or tittle. 
Leaf after leaf, as it is turned over, is filled with matter that is im. 
perishable. 

Reader! it is in thine own power now to say, whether the future 
pages of that record shall be such as will afford thee pleasure or pain 
in the perusal; when thou, with the dead, small and great, shall stand 
before God ; and the books shall be opened, to be shut no more for 
ever. 





Art. VI--THE WITNESSING CHURCH. 


A Sermon, delivered in the Great Queen-street Chapel, London, April 28, 1837; 
and in Grosvenor-street Chapel, Manchester, June 20. By the Rev. Joun Har- 
ris, author of ‘‘ Mammon,” “ The Great Teacher,” ‘‘ Britannia,” &c. 

For the only copy we ever saw of this powerful sermon we are in- 
debted to our excellent friend, the Rev. J. Stinson, superintendent of 
the Indian missions in Canada. This discourse was delivered at the 
respective anniversaries of the English Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
and the East Lancashire Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society. 
It has been spoken of by the English press in very high terms. As 
we propose to give it entire, it will be useless to speak of its merits in 
this place. We predict, however, that the reader, after he has pe- 
rused it, will have more enlarged views of the duty of Christians with 
respect to evangelizing the world, and more ardent feelings stirring 
in his bosom, and prompting him to action in this work, than he ever 
experienced before.—Eb. 

“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that I am God,” Isa. xliii, 12. 

THERE is one important respect in which all objects in the universe, 
from the atom to the archangel, unite: all are witnesses for God. 
He who made all things for himself has so made them that, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, according to their respective natures, they dis- 
tinctly attest the divine existence and character. He has not left it 
contingent whether they give such testimony or not. The great name 
of the Maker is inwoven into the texture of every thing he has made. 
So that even if the creature possess a will, and that will become de- 
praved, and guiltily withhold its intelligent testimony to the divine 
existence, an eloquent and incorruptible witness is still to be found in 
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the physical constitution of that creature; if the fool should say in 
his heart, “ There is no God,” every pulse of that heart replies, “ There 
is,” and every atom of that vital organ adds, “ He is thy Maker.” 

As the nature of the material witnesses differs, it follows of course 
that the manner in which they render their evidence will vary ac- 
cordingly. In regard to some of them, the marks of design and be- 
neficence are so obvious that they may be said to be ever speaking 
for God, without solicitation—the divine signature is visibly imprinted 
on their surface. In regard to others, the evidence lies deeper, and 
must be sought for patiently. In such cases, while the witnesses are 
under examination, while the investigation is proceeding from link to 
link in the chain of evidence, the ungodly sometimes unseasonably ex- 
ult, and the timid and uninformed believer in revelation trembles for 
the issue. But he need not. Let him only wait confidently, as God 
does, till the examination be complete, till the inquiry has reached the 
last link of the chain, and that link will invariably be found in the 
hand of God. 

Chemistry—once the stronghold of the skeptic—has long since dis- 
covered that no substance in nature is simple and unmixed; in other 
words, that every thing is in a made state,—that even the atom is an 
artificial, manufactured thing: so that an argument for God lies hid 
in every particle of which the globe is composed ; and a witness is in 
reserve in every pebble we pass; and a final appeal is lodged for him 
in the elements, or first principles, of all things : thus demolishing the 
altar which skepticism had erected to the eternity of the world, and 
replacing it by an altar dedicated and inscribed to the divine Creator. 
So that, if we hold our peace, or withhold our homage, the very stones 
will cry out. 

Geology,—the voice of the earth, the Pompeii of natura] religion, 
the witness now under examination,—a witness raised from the grave 
of a former world, is producing her primitive formations, to show that 
even they are in a made state, and her fossil skeletons, to show that 
they bear indubitable marks of having come from the hand of the one 
great Designer: leaving us to infer that, could we reach the foun- 
dation of the earth, we should find it inscribed with the namé of the 
divine Architect—that, could we penetrate to the central atom of the 
globe, it would speak for God ; and thus impelling us to erect, out of 
the wreck of a former world, a temple to Him who hath created all 
things new. 

Astronomy leads us forth into the vast amphitheatre of nature, to 
gaze on ten thousand times ten thousand burning worlds: and are they 
not all witnesses for God? For are they not all in motion? This is 
not nature, but miracle. The first miracle was the production of mat- 
ter; the second, to make that matter move. Its natural state is rest; 
but here are unnumbered myriads of material worlds in motion, out of 
their natural state, in an artificial, constrained, preternatural state. 
They are all God’s witnesses. The stars in their courses fight against 
irreligion. Each of them, obediently followed, is a star of Bethlehem 
—a guide into the divine presence. Each of them rushes through 
immensity as a miracle and a messenger from God to the universe, 
proclaiming—* There is a God, and the hand of that God is upon me:” 
and all of them unite—yes, this is the real music of the spheres, the 
chorus of creation !—all of them unite in proclaiming his eternal 
Vou. IX.—April, 1838. 23 
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power and Godhead. In the estimation of the psalmist, the creation 
is a vast temple ; and often did he summon the creatures, and join. 
them in a universal song of praise. And John heard the chorus. The 
noise and din of a distracted world may drown their voices here ; 
« But,” saith he, “every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever.” ‘Thus nature, with all her myriad voices, is ever making 
affirmation and oath of the divine existence, and filling the universe 
with the echo of his praise. 

But sinee the period of the creation, a new state of things has 
arisen, and a new order of witnesses has consequently become neces- 
sary. Sin has entered the world. Man has fallen away from his 
Maker, and has renounced the divine authority. To say, therefore, 
that there is a God, and that that God is wise, powerful, and good, is 
only to say, in effect, that there is ground for the greatest apprehen- 
sion and alarm: for sin is a guilty impeachment of that wisdom, a 
hostile defiance of that power, and a wilful affront of that goodness. 
The question, therefore, now arises, What is the course which the of- 
fended Majesty of heaven is likely to take toward us? What, under 
these new circumstances, are the new terms on which we stand with 
him? Will justice have free course against us? And, if not, what is 
to turn it aside? On this anxious topic, nature has received no in- 
structions, and is silent. “The depth saith, ‘It is not in me.’” 
Clouds of gloom have gathered and settled into thick darkness around 
about his throne, and whether the light that will eventually burst forth 
from that gloom will be a fierce flash to scathe and destroy, or a ge- 
nial ray to enkindle hope, nature could not foretell. By the introduction 
of sin, our condition had become preternatural, and the voice that speaks 
to us, therefore, must be supernatural. God must become his own witness. 

And he did so. Breaking the fearful silence which sin had pro- 
duced, and which might have lasted for ever, he spoke to us. And 
every accent he uttered was an accent of love. His first sentence 
contained hope for the world. He signified that it was his divine in- 
tention to save, and announced, at once, a coming Redeemer. Then 
God is love! The great question is answered—the grand secret has 
transpired, that God is love! And the world must know it. The vail 
which sin had raised between God and us has fallen—and, behold, 
“God is love!” And every creature under heaven must hear of it. 
The happiness of every man depends on his knowing it. “ This is 
life eternal, to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” 

But if the knowledge of the divine character be thus indispensable, 
how shall that knowledge be made most accessible and available? As 
nations multiply, and one generation succeeds another, how shall this 
sacred treasure be preserved and transmitted? Depravity will tamper 
with its holiness§ who shall guard it from polluted hands? Penitence 
and fear will question its truth; who shall encourage them to believe 
it? Unbelief will dispute its authenticity ; who shall bear witness for 
God? All will need it, for it is essential to salvation ; how shall it be 
made accessible ? 

Now these questions had been anticipated by the eternal Mind, and 
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all these necessities provided for, in his purpose of instituting a church, 
a society of witnesses for God. The design of this divine institution, 
indeed, is twofold—partly, to promote the welfare of its own mem- 
bers, but principally to be a witness for God, an instrument of his 
mercy to the world. It is first a focus, in which all the light from 
heaven should meet, and all the sanctified excellence of earth be col- 
lected and combined ; that it might next be a centre, whence the light 
of truth might constantly radiate, and pour forth in all directions over 
the face of the earth. 

And, accordingly, the general remarks to which I would now so. 
licit your devout attention relate to the following important positions :— 
that the church of God is expressly designed, in its relative capacity, 
and as the depositary of the knowledge of salvation, to be his witness 
to the world; that in every age it has prospered or declined in pro- 
portion as it has fulfilled or neglected this special office; that its mo- 
tives and its responsibility for answering this end are greater now 
than at any preceding period of its history; and that this considera- 
tion should induce its members anxiously to survey its wants and its 
resources for answering that end: and may the divine Founder of the 
church be graciously present by his Spirit to aid our meditations. 

First, then, I would illustrate the great truth that the church of God 
is expressly designed, in its relative capacity, and as the depositary of 
the knowledge of salvation, to be his witness to the world. 

Passing by all the interesting illustrations of this truth which might 
be drawn from antediluvian and patriarchal history, let us confine our 
attention to the Jewish and Christian churches. And here, on view- 
ing these churches together, as parts of a great whole, we are in- 
stantly struck with the different ways in which they concur to answer 
their design as witnesses for God. ‘The Jewish church was a local 
stationary witness; and the duty of the world was to come and re. 
ceive its testimony : the Christian church is not local and stationary, 
but is to go to the world. ‘The Jewish church was an oracle, and the 
world was expected to come and inquire at its shrine: the Christian 
church is an oracle also, but instead of waiting for the world to come 
to it, it is commanded to go into all the world, and to testify the gos. 
pel of the grace of God to every creature. 

In accordance with this representation of the Jewish church, we 
find that it contained every prerequisite for answering its end as a 
stationary witness for God; nothing was omitted calculated to pro- 
mote this object ; its early history was a history of miracles, to excite 
the attention, and draw to itself the eyes of the wonder-loving world; 
its ritual was splendid and unique; its members were distinguished 
in character from those of every other community on the face of the 
earth ; its creed, or testimony, was eminently adapted to the existing 
state of the world, for it proclaimed a God, and promised a Saviour ; 
its members possessed a personal interest in the truth of the testimony 
they gave ; and, what was especially important, its geographical po- 
sition was central. That large portion of the earth whose waters 
flow into the Mediterranean, is the grand historical portion of the 
world as known to the ancients. Judea was situated in the midst of 
it, like the sun in the centre of the solar system. Placed at the top 
of the Mediterranean, it was, during each successive monarchy, al. 
ways Within sight of the nations ; and its temple-fires, like the Pharos 
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of the world, were always flinging their warning light across the gross 
darkness of heathenism—protesting against idolatry, witnessing for 
the one living and true God, inviting the nations to come and worship 
before him, and foretelling the advent of One whose light should en- 
lighten the world. 

Thus studiously adapted, and divinely qualified to act as a station- 
ary witness for God to the world, the Jewish church is called on in 
the text to appear in this its official capacity, and the idolatrous na- 
tions are summoned to Judea to receive its testimony. Ages had 
elapsed since that church had been called into existence, but still the 
worship of idols prevailed. Now, therefore, God is sublimely repre- 
sented as determined to bring the great question to a close; his voice 
is heard issuing his mandate to all the nations of the earth, to all the | 








idols and their votaries, to appear in Judea; and then calling forth 
the Israelites to give evidence in his behalf. “ Bring forth the blind 
people that have eyes, and the deaf. that have ears—the senseless idol- 
ators ; let all the nations be gathered together, and let the people be 
assembled: what god among them can show us former things? Let 
them bring forth their witnesses, that they may be justified; or, if they 
cannot do it, let them hear me, and acknowledge that what I say is 
truth. Ye people of Israel are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that I, 
even I, am God, and beside me there is no Saviour.” 

As if the Almighty had said, “It is high time to bring this great 
controversy to a final decision; let all my rivals come.” And we 
are to suppose them assembling: Moloch, “ besmeared with infant 
blood,” and all the cruel gods of the Ammonites; Rimmon, Ashtaroth, 
and all the licentious idols of Syria; Baal, Dagon, Tammuz, and all 
the false deities of Phenicia; Apis, and all the monster-deities of 
Egypt. “Let them come from their fabled resorts in Ida, from the 
heights of Olympus, from the shrines of Delphos and Dodona, from 
their temples, groves, and hills,—the whole pantheon,—the thirty thou- 
sand gods of heathen mythology, with all their retinue of priests and 
worshippers. And now,” saith Jehovah, “ having assembled, let them 
produce their witnesses to justify their conduct in receiving worship ; 
and for this end, let them prove that one of their pretended prophecies 
was ever fulfilled. I am content to rest my claims on that single 
proof. Are they silent? ‘Then let my witnesses stand forth ; let the 
nation of Israel appear. Descendants of the patriarchs, children of 
the prophets, ye are my witnesses. Testify in my behalf before this 
assembled and idolatrous world. Read in their hearing the history 
of my conduct toward you, from the day that I brought you out of 
Egypt to the present moment, and they will be constrained to admit 
the fact of my existence, and the doctrine of my superintending pro- 
vidence. ‘Tell them of all the miracles I have wrought in your be. 
half,—and thus you will be a witness to my almighty power. Inform 
them of all your apostasies from me, and rebellions against me, and 
of the way in which I have borne with and pardoned you,—and thus 
you will be witrtesses to my infinite patience. ‘Tell them of all the 
predictions which I have caused my prophets to utter, and of the literal 
fulfilment they have received,—and thus you will testify to my om. 
niscience. ‘Take them, in solemn procession, to Sinai, and repeat the 
laws which I there proclaimed when the mountain trembled,—and 
thus you will attest my unspotted holiness and inflexible justice. Con. 
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duct them to my temple on Sion, lift up the vail of my sanctuary, let 
them see for themselves that no image stands in my shrine, no human 
sacrifice bleeds on my altar, no licentious rites pollute my worship,— 
and thus you will be attesting the unity and spirituality of my essence, 
the purity and mercifulness of my character. Forget not to assure 
them that I am no respecter of persons—that there is mercy for them 
—that, as I live, I will not the death of a sinner. Lead them to the 
altar of sacrifice, and, as the victim bleeds, say to them, “ Behold, in 
a type, the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Tell them that to him have all my prophets given witness, and let 
them hear the glorious things which they have witnessed. Let my 
servant Isaiah stand forth and declare, that upon that sacrifice I have 
laid the iniquities of mankind,—that he is wounded for their trans- 
gressions, bruised for their iniquities,—that the chastisement of their 
peace is upon him, and that with his stripes they may be healed,—that 
he shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied, for he shall save 
out of all nations a multitude which no one can number. Thus will 
you be my witnesses that I am God, and that besides me there is no 
Saviour.” 

Now such was the honorable office and the lofty intention of the 
Jewish church,—it was a stationary witness for God to the world; 
and the sublime scene described in connection with the text is only 
the figurative realization of that idea. Through each successive age 
of that church this divine mandate may be said to have been issued 
to the world, directing it to repair to God’s witnesses in Judea. But 
the world heeded it not. Individuals, indeed, resorted thither from 
far-distant lands; but in all the regions whence they came, idolatry 
still reigned. The leading nations had, each in succession, come into 
contact with God’s witnesses; but, so far from receiving their testi- 
mony, they went on worshipping their idol-gods, and even essayed to 
enshrine them in the very temple of Jehovah. Even the Jews themselves 
had lost the high and spiritual import of their own testimony. All 
things proclaimed that, if the world is to be enlightened and saved 
through the instrumentality of the church, another church must be set 
up, and another mode of witnessing be employed. 

When the fulness of time was come, that church was set up. You 
know its heavenly origin, its aggressive constitution, and its early 
apostolic history,—all combining to prove that it was a new thing in 
the earth, a fresh witness for God. In another and a nobler sense 
than before, God became his own witness. The Son of God, in per- 
son, assumed the office. In this capacity he had been predicted, “I 
have given him,” said God, “for a witness to the people.” In this 
capacity he came; and having traversed Judea in every direction, 
and found it hemmed in on all sides by the grossest idolatry,—having 
found that he could nowhere step over its frontiers without entering 
the territory of an idol-god,—having taken an ample survey of the 
world,—-what was his estimate of its moral condition? He lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and said—for he found that he could obtain no fit 
audience on earth—“ O, righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee!”? And what, under these circumstances, was the course which 
he pursued? “To this end was I born,” said he, “and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth,”—to 
the full manifestation of God. And, accordingly, his acts demon. 
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strated the existence of God,—his humanity imbodied the spirituality 
of God,—his character illustrated the perfections of God. He was the 
true “tabernacle of witness.” The glorious train of the divine per- 
fections came down and filled the temple of his humanity. God was 
manifest in the flesh. His character left no attribute of the divine 
nature unillustrated,—his teaching left no part of the divine will un- 
revealed,—his kindness left no fear in the human heart unsoothed,— 
his meritorious death left no amount of human guilt unatoned for. 
Wherever he went, and however he was employed, he was still win- 
ning for himself that title which he wears in heaven—* The Faithful 
and True Witness.” But, chiefly, Calvary was the place of testi- 
mony. There, when he could say no more for God, he bade the cross 
begin to speak. ‘There, when his lips had uttered their testimony, he 
opened his heart, and spake in blood. ‘There was the summing up of 
all the promises, and of all the character of God; and the total was— 
universal and infinite love. 

And now, if his first object had been thus to witness for God, his 
second was to arrange for the boundless diffusion of the testimony. 
No sooner has he worked out the great truth that God is love, than 
he provides that the world shall resound with the report. As if he 
had been sitting on the circle of the heavens, and surveying all the 
possibilities and events that could occur down to the close of time, he 
answers the objections to this design before they are uttered, antici- 
pates wants before they arise, and provides against dangers before 
they threaten. Was it necessary, for instance, that he should first 
distinctly legislate on the subject? “Go,” said he—and he was stand- 
ing but one step from the throne of heaven—* Go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” Still, plain as this com- 
mand might at first appear, the duty which it enjoins is so novel, and 
the project which it contemplates so vast, that doubts are likely to 
arise as to its import and obligation; he repeats it, therefore, again 
and again,—repeats it in other forms, as an old prediction that must 
be fulfilled, and as a new promise: “Then opened he their under- 
standings, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things.” But peculiar 
qualifications will be necessary: “Ye shall receive power from on 
high,” said he, “after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” But peculiar 
dangers will assail them.—* All power is mine,” said he; “go, and 
you shall move under the shield of Omnipotence; lo! I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world.” Thus, making the most com. 
prehensive provision, and taking the whole responsibility of success on 
himself, his last word to his witnesses was, “ Go”—his last act was 
to bless and di§Smiss them to their work,—and the last impression he 
left on their minds was, that his church was to be essentially mission- 
ary, or aggressive. 

And as this was the last indication of his will on earth, you know 
how far his first act in heaven corresponded with it.. Let the scenes 
of Pentecost attest. The eternal Spirit himself came down—came 
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expressly to testify of Christ—came to be the great missionary spirit 
of the church, to “convince the world of sin.”” You know how the 
witnesses began at Jerusalem, when the three thousand souls received 
their testimony. You know how their hesitation.to quit Jerusalem 
and Judea was gradually overcome—how a Paul was added, like a 
new missionary element infused into their spirit—and you can con- 
ceive how they must have felt, in the terms of his new commission to 
be a witness to the Gentiles, as if their own original commission had 
been renewed and reinforced. You know how they were divinely 
allured farther and farther from Jerusalem—how vision after vision 
drew them on to invade the neighboring territories of idolatry—and 
how, at length, when even a Paul evinced a reluctance to pass the last 
limit of Jewish restriction—when even he scrupled to leave the con- 
fines of Asia—you know how a vision was seen far back in the western 
regions of idolatry—the emblem of Europe—in the person of the 
Macedonian suppliant, saying, “ Come over and help us.” Bursting 
that last enclosure, the outermost circle of restriction, he was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision; and the church found itself fully 
committed to its lofty office of traversing the world. 

But was there no danger lest the church should yet, under the in- 
fluence of its old attachments, cast back a lingering look to Judea, lest 
it should debase and localize religion by regarding Jerusalem as its 
rallying point, and the temple as its home? Judaism, and the place 
where for ages it had dwelt, are forthwith swept away; henceforth 
but two parties are to be left on the earth—the missionary witnessing 
church of Christ, and the listening world. Thus Judea, which had 
been the goal of the old religion, the resting place after its wander- 
ings, now became the starting point of the Christian church, for the 
race of the world. The old economy had expected the world to be 
missionary, and to send to it. ‘The new economy requires the church 
to be missionary, and to send to the world. And if the waiting and 
stationary character of that church had been emblematically repre- 
sented by the bending cherubim on the mercy seat, the new mission- 
ary church was henceforth to be represented by another mighty angel, 
flying in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, that dwell on the 
earth. 

And now, we might have thought, the Saviour has surely made it 
sufficiently apparent that his people are to be his witnesses to the world. 
Nothing more can be necessary to show that this great object enters 
into the very design and principle of his church. But not so thought 
the Saviour himself. Once more does he come forth and reiterate the 
truth. When we might have supposed that his voice would be heard 
no more, once again does he come forth, and break the silence of the 
church ; and the subject on which he speaks is the missionary charac. 
ter of his church. Not that his church had lost sight of its office. 
His witnesses were carrying their testimony in all directions. But as 
if the angel having the everlasting gospel did not yet speed on his 
way fast enough to satisfy the yearnings of infinite compassion, or as 
if he feared that angel would stop ere the whole earth, the last creature, 
had heard the gospel testimony—he came forth personally, and an. 
nounced, “The Spirit and the bride say, Come; and let him that 
heareth say, Come; and let him that is athirst, come; and whosoever 
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will, let him come, and take of the water of life freely.” O! where 
is the tongue that can do justice to the boundless benevolence of this 
final declaration of Christ? What is the comparison which can ade- 
quately illustrate it? Picture to your minds a large company of travel- 
lers, destitute of water, while crossing one of the vast deserts of the 
east. For days previous they have had barely sufficient to moisten 
their parched lips; but now their stock is quite exhausted. Onward 
they toil for a time, in the hope of finding a refreshing spring. But 
the unclouded sun above, and the burning sands beneath, render some 
of them unable to proceed—they lie down never to rise again. ‘The 
rest agree to separate, and to take different directions, in the hope of 
multiplying their chances of discovering water. After long wander- 
ing in this almost forlorn pursuit, one of them finds himself on the 
marginofa stream. Slaking his enraged thirst, he immediately thinks 
of his fellow-travellers. Looking around and perceiving one in the 
distance, he lifts up his voice, and shouts to him, with all his return- 
ing strength, to come. He communicates the reviving signal to an- 
other still farther off, and he to a third, till the very extremities of 
the desert ring with the cheering call to come. 

Brethren, that desert is the moral waste of the world; those perish- 
ing travellers, perishing by millions, are our fellow-men ; that living 
spring is the redemption of Christ ; the first that drank of it was his 
church ; that church, every member of it, directly or indirectly, is te 
lift up his voice to the world, with the divine invitation to come ; while 
the Spirit of Christ, speaking through them, gives the call effect. 
Every one that hears the call is to transmit it farther still, till it has 
reached the very last of human kind, and the world echoes with the 
welcome sound. 

Brethren, such is the Scripture theory of the Christian church. Its 
members are witnesses for Christ to the world. Every place to which 
their instrumentality reaches is meant to be a centre for extending it 
to a point farther still. Every individual added to it is meant to be 
an additional agent for propagating the sound of salvation onward, 
till a chain of living voices has been carried around the globe, and 
from pole to pole, and the earth grows vocal with the voice of the 
church witnessing for Christ. 

II. Now, if the design of the Christian church be essentially that 
of a missionary witness, we may expect to find that every page 
of its history illustrates and corroborates this truth. No law of na- 
ture can be obeyed without advantage to him who obeys it; nor 
violated, without avenging itself, and vindicating its authority. The 
same is true of the laws of the Christian church. And accordingly, 
we find—secondly, that in every age it has prospered or declined just 
in proportion as it has fulfilled or neglected this primary law of its 
constitution. ‘This might be demonstrated by an induction of the 
great facts of its history. But on an occasion like the present, we 
must confine ourselves to general remarks. 

And here need I remind you that the period of its first, its greatest 
activity, was the season of its greatest prosperity ?—that it expanded 
without the aid of any of man’s favorite instrumentality—learning, elo- 
quence, wealth, or arms !—that it achieved its triumphs in the face of 
it all ?—that though persecution ten times kindled her fires, the blood 
of the church ten times put them out?—that it saw some of its 
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bitterest foes become its champions and martyrs, and new territories 
constantly added to its domains /—that its progress from place to 
place was marked by the fall of idol temples—the banners of the cross 
floated over the thrones of idolatry—and God caused it to triumph in 
every place? And why all this, but because the church was acting in 
character, answering its end, fulfilling its office, as a witness of Christ 
to the world? 

O! had we witnessed the activity of its first days, had we heard 
only of its early history and triumphant progress from land to land, 
how naturally might we ask, “ How long was the church in com. 
pleting a universal conquest 1—At what precise period did India em- 
brace the faith of Christ?) How long was it before China was evan- 
gelized?) Was there not a year of jubilee on earth when the gospel 
had been preached to the last of the species; and in what year did it 
occur? Alas, for the church, that these inquiries should sound se 
strange! and alas, for the world! and alas, too, that the most striking 
historical illustrations of the design of the church should be those 
drawn from its neglect of that design ! 

Need J remind you that the cessation of its activity was the ces 
sation of its prosperity? From the moment the church lost sight of 
its appropriate character, it began to lose ground to the world. Its 
members, instead of witnessing for God, began to bear false witness 
against each other. When it ought to have been the almoner of God 
to the world, it became the great extortioner, absorbing the wealth of 
the nations. When it ought to have been the centre whence radiated 
the light of life, it was the focus, drawing to itself the learning and 
the vain philosophy of heathenism. When it ought to have been the 
birthplace of souls, it was the grave of piety, so that, in order to live, 
it was necessary to leave it. When its members should have been the 
peace-makers of the world, it was a camp—the great school of war. 
When it should have been checking political ambition, it has been 
used as the great engine of states. When it should have been furnish- 
ing martyrs to the world, it has itself been a great martyrium, in 
which to witness for God was to burn. And the strength of the 
church, which should have been all put forth in aggressive efforts, has 
been wasted in the strife of internal discords. 

What was the history of the Christian church,—what has been the 
history of any branch of that church, when it has once lost its essen- 
tial aggressive character, but the closing scenes of Judaism enacted 
over again? What do we see, in such a case, but the spirit of piety 
displaced by the spirit of discord? Scribes, Pharisees, and Saddu- 
cees—the proud, persecuting, and worldly, among its members? The 
great doctrines of grace supplanted by outward forms? What do we 
see but the Son of God rejected, betrayed for money, deserted by his 
professed disciples, delivered into the hands of his enemies, receiving 
the mockery of homage, crucified afresh, and put to an open shame? 
What, then, do we see in that church but fearful signs of approaching 
judgments? till, at length, when it ought to have been vanquishing 
the world, the world, like the Roman army, advances, besieges, and 
destroys the church. 

But as every departure of the church from its aggressive design is 
sure to be avenged, so every return to that character has been divinely 
acknowledged and blessed. Had we no facts at hand to prove this, 
Vou. [X.—April, 1838. 24 
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the calls which our Lord gave to the seven Asiatic churches to repeat 
their first works, and his promises of prosperity if they did so, would 
lead us to infer it; the uniformity of the divine procedure would war- 
rant us to expect it; the very return itself, implying, as it would, a 
divine influence, would itself be a proof of it. But facts are at hand. 
The history of every Protestant Christian church in Britain, during 
the last fifty years, demonstrates that every return to spiritual ac- 
tivity is, in so far, a return to divine prosperity. Ascertain the mea- 
sure of holy activity and devotedness in any church, and you have 
ascertained the measure of its internal prosperity. So that a person 
might at any time safely say, “Tell me which branch of the Christian 
church is the most scripturally active and aggressive in its spirit, and 
I wil! tell you which is the most prosperous.” 

And the reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The planet is then 
moving in its appointed orbit, the church is then moving in a line 
with the purposes of Omnipotence, and in harmony with its own prin- 
ciples. If, before, it had been hampered with forms, customs, and 
corruptions, at every effort which it now makes to move, some portion - 
of these old incrustations of evil fall off; a desire to advance aright 
sends it to consult the word of God; a concern to retrieve its past 
indolence fills it with a zeal that calls on “ all men every where to re. 
pent ;” the conversions which ensue furnish it with the means of 
enlarging its sphere of activity. ‘The existence of all this both proves 
the presence of the divine Spirit in the midst of it, and leads it to 
earnest cries for still larger effusions of bis influence; and thus, by 
action and reaction, an increase of its prosperity leads to importunate 
prayer for larger impartations of the Spirit, and larger impartations 
of the Spirit necessarily produce an increase of divine prosperity. 

Brethren, look at the Christians and Christian denominations of 
Britain at present ; and say, what but their activity for God, and the 
salutary effects of that activity on themselves, constitutes the sign and 
means of their visible prosperity? ‘Take away this, and what single 
feature would remain on which the spiritual eye could rest with plea- 
sure? Their orthodoxy? That would be their condemnation; for, 
if their creed be Scriptural, activity for God is necessary if only to 
make them consistent with themselves. ‘The numbers they include? 
The world outnumbers them; and it is only by their aggressive ac- 
tivity, blessed by God, that they can hope to keep their disproportion 
from increasing. ‘Their liberality? Apart from this Christian ac- 
tivity, where would be the calls on that liberality? It is this which 
brings it into exercise, and by exercise augments it. Their union 
with each other? This activity for enlarging the kingdom of Christ 
is almost the only bond which, at present, does unite them; take away 
this, and almost the last ligament of their visible union would be 
snapped. ‘Their spirit of prayer? That has been called into exercise 
almost entirely by means of their Christian activity; for, feeling the 
utter insufficiency of their own endeavors, they have earnestly en- 
treated God to*make bare his arm in their behalf. 

Their aggressive spirit, then, in the cause of human salvation, 
whether at home or abroad, forms, at present, the principal sign and 
means Of their visible prosperity. Amid scenes of political strife, it 
has brought to them visions of a kingdom which is not of this world. 
Amid scenes of ecclesiastical discord, it has provided one standard. 
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around which all can rally against the common foe. Amid the icy 
selfishness of the world around, it has called forth warm streams of 
Christian liberality. It has given employment to energies which 
would otherwise have been wasted in the arena of angry controversy. 
It has given a heart to the church, stirred its deepest sympathies for 
the world, brought large accessions to its numbers, enlarged its views, 
and brightened its visions, of the reign of Christ, filled many of its 
members with a sense of self-dissatisfaction, of utter dependence on 
God, of aching want and craving désire for something more, and some- 
thing better, than it yet possesses ; so that its loudest prayers are 
prayers for the promised outpouring of the Holy Spirit: from all of 
which we infer, that a full return in faith and prayer to the aggressive 
design of the Christian church would be a full return to its first pros- 
erity. 

q Hi. Now if such be the design of the church, and such its illus- 
trative history, let us, thirdly, attempt to enforce that design; and we 
shall find that the motives of the Christian church, and its responsi- 
bility as a witness for God, are greater now than at any preceding 
period. Not only do all the original motives to this duty exist: they 
exist in aggravated force, and others in addition have come to rein- 
force them. ' 

1. For instance, the first witnesses for Christ required no higher 
motive for duty than the divine command of their risen Lord. They 
no sooner saw that he designed his church to bear his testimony to the 
world, than they hastened to obey. Brethren, that design is not 
merely essentially the same—it is now more apparent than ever. 
Could those first witnesses return to the church on earth again, they 
would find that the history of every church, since the time of Christ, 
had unceasingly illustrated and enforced that design, without a mo. 
ment’s intermission. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.” And this is the language of the 
Spirit as he conducts us over the ruins of once flourishing churches— 
« Exist aggressively, or not at all. Behold in the state of every ex- 
isting Christian church an illustration of the principle, that to act the 
evangelical missionary church is to prosper; to neglect it is to lan. 
guish and perish.” 

2. “ But is there the same necessity for a witnessing church now 
as at first?’ The wants of the world are more urgent than ever; 
or, what amounts to the same thing in the matter of our responsi- 
bility, we are better acquainted with them, and our facilities for meet- 
ing, as far as Christian instrumentality can meet them, are greater 
than ever. The map of the world, in the days of the apostles, was 
only the map of a province, compared with that which lies open before 
us. Every geographical discovery since has only served to enlarge 
our ideas of the great Satanic empire. O! in what a small minority 
does the Christian stand! What a fearful expanse of darkness around 
him !—and that darkness how dense !—and what hideous enormities 
does it conceal! There cruelty has its chosen habitation, and feasts 
perpetually on human blood. ‘There superstition has its temples, and 
its sacrifices of human suffering, and its music of human groans. 
There sin has its priesthood—its ceremonial of murder, and its ritual 


of lust ! 
By a very slight effort of the imagination, we can cause the hosts 
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of evil to pass before us; and what a spectacle to behold! First, 
come the Jews out of all nations under heaven, each with a vaik 
over his heart, and stained with the blood of the Just One. Next, 
nominal Christians, by myriads, and from all parts of Europe, 
headed by one who drags a Bible in triumph, as a dangerous book, 
and embraces an image, or an amulet, instead. Then comes the 
crescent of imposture, followed by ‘Turkey and Persia, by large 
tracts of India, the islands of the Eastern Sea, Egypt and northern 
Africa, the inhabitants of the largest and the fairest portions of the 
globe. After these, the swarthy tribes of Africa, central, western, 
and southern, with their descendants of the Western Indies, laden 
with the spells of witchcraft, and covered with the charms of their 
Fetish worship. Now come the aborigines of the two Americas, 
and the islanders of the great Pacific—fresh from the scalp-dance, 
the cannibal feast, or the worship of the snake-god. Next, the selfish 
Chinese, one-third of the species—in appearance all idolaters—in 
reality all atheists—a world of atheists, to whom all truth is a fa- 
ble, and all virtue a mystery. Last comes [ndia—the nations of 
southern Asia, and the many islands of the Eastern Sea, a thousand 
tribes, including infanticides, cannibals, and the offerers of human 
blood, draggging their idol-gods, an endless train, with Juggernaut 
at their head, worn with the toil of their penances, and marked with 
the scars of self-torture. And who are these that close the train? 
The Thugs of India, just discovered—a vast fraternity of secret 
murderers—the votaries of Kalee, who has given one-half of the 
human race to be slaughtered for her honor. O God, and is this 
thy world! Are these thy creatures! Where is thy church? O, 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, and thy church, 
appointed to declare thee, hath neglected to fulfil her trust! Chris- 
tians, did you count their numbers as they passed? Six hundred 
millions at least. Did you ask yourselves, as they passed, whither 
they were going? Follow them, and see. Can you do so, even in 
imagination, without feeling an impulse to rush and erect the cross 
between them and ruin? That is your office; that is the great prac- 
tical design for which the church exists, to go and testify this faith- 
ful saying, that Christ has come to save them all. “ Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord.” 

3. And this reminds us of another inducement,—the testimony of 
the gospel is divinely adapted tothem. It is not the fearful burden 
of Isaiah, threatening judicial blindness and hardness of heart, or 
we might hesitate to go. Itis gospel. It is a message from pity 
to misery—an invitation from mercy to guilt. It is a gift from 
the fulness of God to the emptiness of man. The witness for 
Christ takes with him a treasure more precious than the ancient 
Jew, could he have taken the ark of the temple. Christian mission- 
aries, you take with you tears—the tears of incarnate compassion ; 
blood—the expiatory blood of the Son of God. “Be‘ore your 
eyes,” said the apostle to the Galatians, “ Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth, crucified among you.” Brethren, you go to 
India with the cross, to repeat the scenes of Calvary, to let the 
Hindoo see Christ crucified before his eyes. Do you feel sufficiently 
the grandeur of your message? You go to Africa with the iden- 
tical gospel that Paul took to Rome. You go to China with the 
identical blessing that Christ brought from heaven. 0, it was the 
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consideration of their subject—its necessity, its adaptation, its in- 
finite grace and glory, which fired the apostles—which made them 
think little of life itself when this was at stake—which made them 
wonder that any should suppose that persecution could affright them 
from their office—which gave them the air of ambassadors, the port 
of kings—which would have led them, if necessary, to contend for 
precedence with an angel. Yougo to address a nature which, how- 
ever depraved, was originally preconfigured to the truth, and the 
message you bear is divinely adapted to the moral state which that 
depravity has created—and the Spirit goes with you to give it effect. 
You go to tell the victims of imposture of essential truth—to point 
the eye of the Hindoo widow from the corpse of her husband to 
Him who is the resurrection and the life—to tell the infanticide 
mother that she may save her offspring, and may press them to her 
heart—to tell the followers of Boodha of a true incarnation--and 
the parched pilgrim of the desert, of a well of water that springeth 
up to everlasting life—and the devotee of the Ganges, of the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost—and the 
self-torturing votary of cruelty, that the name of God is Love—and 
the self-immolating worshipper of Juggernaut, of the sacrifice of- 
fered once for all, and of the blood which cleanseth from all sin. 
O, find out the nation where guilt has been hourly accumulating 
ever since the time of the deluge; and the command of Christ is, 
“Go to it.’ And, having gone, challenge them to produce the one 
guiltiest man of their nation; and the command of Christ is, “ Offer 
him redemption through the blood of the cross.” Have they, as 
many of the nations have, a fabulous tradition that such or such a 
cavern is the mouth of hell? Ask them to lead you to it; for even 
there, could the dreadful spot be found, your commission would 
extend—to the very brink; for He whom you preach is able to 
save even to that uttermost. 

Brethren, in testifying to the necessity and divinity of the gospel, 
you occupy higher ground than did even the apostles. Since their 
day, nearly eighteen hundred years have added their testimony to 
the fact that man by searching cannot find out God—that spiritual 
deliverance, to be effectual, must come direct from heaven; and 
nearly eighteen hundred years have only served to demonstrate the 
sufficiency of the gospel remedy. Guilt, which might destroy a 
world, has been cancelled by it—iron chains of sin have been burst 
asunder—hearts filled with pollution made habitations of God,— 
where Satan’s seat was, happy communities have been formed— 
earth has been blessed by it—and heaven has been hourly growing 
louder in its praise. In afhirming its necessity, then, all history is 
speaking in your voice; the nations that have perished—all the 
lost—rise up and confirm your testimony, and urge you to repeat 
it with a deeper, and yet deeper, emphasis. And in proclaiming its 
efficacy, the thousands who in every age have been saved by it 
urge you to speak louder in its praise—the chorus of all heaven 
comes to your aid, ascribing “salvation to the Lamb that was 
slain.” 

4, Again, think of the certainty that the testimony of the gospel 
shall ultimately and universally prevail. We do not undertake to 
say that the present kind of Christian instrumentality alone will 
eause it to prevail—that no new machinery, no miraculous agency, 
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will come to its aid. But, whatever the means employed, the end 
will be gained—and gained as the result of all that had in any way 
been scripturally done to obtain it—the gospel, in the most enlarged 
sense, shall be preached as a witness to all nations. 

Where now is Diana of the Ephesians? Where now are Jupiter 
and the gods of Greece ?—and where the whole Pantheon of Rome? 
The first Christians testified against them, and they vanished. Wit- 
nesses for Christ came to Britain—and where now are Woden, 
and all the Saxon gods; Hessus, and all the more ancient and san- 
guinary rites of the Druids? Brethren, the idols we assail have 
long since been routed ; and the sword which we wield routed them. 
The gods of India are the same, under different names, which Italy 
and Greece adored: the sword of the Lord chased them from the 
West; and shall it do less now in the East? Many of them are 
already fallen. ‘“ Bel boweth down, and Nebo stoopeth.” And 
the Christian missionary, approaching and standing before the most 
crowded temple and the firmest throne that idolatry boasts, is di- 
vinely warranted in taking up a burden against it, and saying, 
“Thy days are numbered, and thine end draweth near.” Yes, if 
there be stability in a divine decree—merit in the mediation of 
Christ,—if any truth in the doctrine of his reign—any power in the 
agency of his Spirit, the prediction shall be fulfilled. Prior to the 
ultimate triumph of the gospel, indeed, unnumbered events may 
transpire which have not yet been conceived. It is possible, even, 
that the affairs of the kingdom of Christ may at times assume a 
doubtful aspect, and his people may begin to wonder how he can 
retrieve them. But he sees no difficulty—he feels no perplexity. 
At any moment he can touch some secret spring which shall si- 
lently and imperceptibly, but most effectually, change the whole 
aspect of his affairs. Looking on to the end, he sees nothing de- 
sirable which he has not provided for,—nothing. adverse which he 
has not provided against. The history of the world, to the latest 
period of time, is written already in his mind. Every province of 
idolatry and error has its limit and its date appointed there. The 
angel is already selected who shall eventually shout, “ Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen.” The chorus is appointed whose voices are to re- 
sound, “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 
“ And I heard, as it were, the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, say- 
ing, Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” Brethren, 
if we listen, we can hear that voice too; for even now are they re- 
hearsing for the glorious day,—and every hour increases the chorus, 
and every echo that reaches us rebukes our indolence as witnesses 
for God, and proclaims the dignity of our office, and the certainty 
of our success. 

5. And, then, think what the consequences of that success would 
be. Civilization? The missionary of the cross, indeed, is the mis- 
sionary of civilization. This the gospel taught first at imperial 
Rome,——cleansing her amphitheatre of human blood; and evincing 
that her boasted civilization had been only a splendid barbarism. 
Morality? The missionary of the cross is the missionary of mo- 
rality. The gospel produced charity even in Judea, humility at 
Athens, chastity at Corinth, humanity at Rome. And wherever it 
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has gone, in our own day, liberty, morality, education, the arts of 
civilization, and the blessings of commerce, have followed in 
its train. It has extinguished the fires of the suttee, and called 
away the cannibal from his unholy feast. It elevates the barba- 
rian into a man, and raises the man into a useful member of society. 
It turns the wandering horde of the wilderness into a civilized com- 
munity, and calls it to take rank among the nations. There is but 
one art which the gospel does not promote; as the peace-maker of 
the world, it steps between the ranks of war, and, taking the weapons 
of death away, it declares that men shall learn war no more; and, 
joining their hands in amity, it says to them, “ Love as brethren.” 
O! could mere human civilization effect results such as these, how 
soon would her image be set up, and what multitudes would fall 
down and worship! But these are triumphs for the gospel alone, 
and triumphs which it achieves incidentally, by aiming at greater 
things than these. 

The gospel is the power of God unto salvation. It raises the 
savage into the man by making him a new creature in Christ Jesus ; 
it prepares him for civil society by making him a member of a 
Christian church. In the zeal of its new-found existence, that church 
becomes a witness for Christ to others; the word of God sounds 
forth into all the regions round about; and similar triumphs result, 
only to be followed by similar labors and triumphs again. Thus 
every step of present success is a new facility for a farther advance, 
and an additional pledge of universal triumph. 

O, there is a day—call it the millennium, or by any other name— 
there is a period yet destined to bless the earth, when it shall no 
more be necessary to witness for God, for all shall know him; the 
knowledge of his glory shall fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. Happy state of Christian triumph !—a day without a cloud— 
the reproach of indolence wiped away from the church, and of 
ignorance from the world. ‘Truth shall have completed the con- 
quest of error—Christ shall have given law to the world——and, im- 
pressing his image on every heart, shall receive the homage of a 
renovated race. Brethren, these are visions—but they are the 
visions of God—and let nothing rob us of the inspiration to be de- 
rived from gazing at them. They are visions—but visions painted 
by the hand of God—dear in every age to the church of God— 
gazed on in death by the Son of God. Yes, then they were brought 
and set before him, and such was the joy with which they filled 
him, that he endured the cross, despising the shame. Then, on the 
lofty moral elevation of the cross, all the ages of time, and all the 
triumphs of his church, passed in review before him. He saw our 
missionaries go forth in his name to distant climes—again he looked, 
and saw them surrounded by ten thousand converts to his grace. 
He saw the vail fall from the heart of the Jews; and heard their 
bitter mourning as they stood looking at Him.whom they had 
pierced. He saw Ethiopia stretching out her hands unto God. 
He heard his name shouted from land to land as the watch- 
word of salvation, and marked how its every echo shook and 
brought down the pillars of the empire of sin. He saw the race of 
Ishmael that now traverses the desert tracts of Arabia—the castes 
of India with their numbers infinite—the national Chinese—the 
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Tartar hordes—the unknown and snow-concealed inhabitants of the 
north—the tribes of Europe—and all the islands of the sea; he saw 
them flocking into his kingdom—his grace the theme of every 
tongue—his glory the object of every eye. He saw of the travail 
of his soul, and was satisfied; his soul was satisfied! Glorious in- 
timation! Even in the hour of its travail it was satisfied. What 
an unlimited vision of human happiness must it have been! Hap- 
piness not bounded by time, but filling the expanse of eternity! His 
prophetic eye caught even then a view of the infinite result in 
heaven! His ear caught the far, far-distant shout of his redeemed 
and glorified church, singing, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain !” 
Brethren, if we would do justice to our office as witnesses for God— 
if we would catch the true inspiration of our work—-we, too, must 
often cross, as he did, the threshold of eternity—transport ourselves 
ten thousand ages hence into the blessedness of heaven, and behold 
the fruits of our instrumentality there, still adding new joy to an- 
gels, new crowns to Jesus, new tides of glory around the throne of 
God. Realizing that scene, we should gird up our loins afresh, as 
if a new command had come down from heaven, calling us by 
name to be witnesses for God. 

IV. We have now seen that the Christian church is, in its very 
constitution and design, a missionary church—that its history illus- 
trates this truth—and that all the original motives for enforcing it 
still exist, and exist in ever-accumulating force. What, then, can 
be more appropriate for us, fourthly, than to survey our condition, 
and estimate our wants, in relation to that design, to profit by that 
history, and to yield obedience to those motives. 

1. Now it must be obvious that whatever else may be necessary, 
a vivid and all-pervading apprehension of the originai design of the 
church is of the first importance. ‘ But do not our various ag- 
gressive efforts show that we have already recovered that appre- 
hension?” To a very limited extent. Until recently, the Christian 
church was well nigh as local and stationary as the Jewish. And, 
as might be expected, considering the state of its piety, its move- 
ments, since it began to awake, have been fitful and uncertain, 
rather than healthy and regular. Are not its members, still, too 
content, generally speaking, with supporting a ministry for them- 
selves alone; and thus resembling the local character of the Jewish 
church? Is not the clear apprehension of its missionary design 
confined still to a small minority? Or, if felt by the many, felt 
only as a passing impulse—the result of an annual appeal, rather 
than as a personal obligation, and a universal principle? Or, if felt 
as a claim, felt as a duty to be easily devolved, and discharged by 
proxy ? 

Brethren, according to the theory of the Christian church, every 
one of its members is a witness for Christ. In making you, Chris- 
tian, a partaker of his grace, he-not only intended your own salva- 
tion—he inteyded the salvation of others by your instrumentality— 
he intended that you should go forth from his presence as a witness, 
conveying to the world the cheering intelligence that he is still 
pardoning and saving sinners—sitting on his throne of mercy, wait- 
ing to be gracious to them, as he has been to you. He says to you, 
in effect, “ You have given yourselves to me, and I give you to 
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the world—give you as my witnesses: look on yourselves as dedi- 
cated to this office—dedicated from eternity.” Brethren, your very 
5usiness, as Christians, your calling, is to propagate your religion. 
Is the gospel-cause a warfare? Every Christian present is to re- 
gard himself as drawn to serve. Is there a great cause at issue 
between God and the world? Every Christian present is subpenaed 
as a witness for God. Look on yourself in ¢his light, and you will 
not, on the ground of disqualification, dismiss the subject from your 
mind. You will not think that a mere annual subscription buys 
you off from that great duty for which God has made you a Chris- 
tian. “I cannot speak for Christ,” said a martyr, on his way to 
the flames, “but I can die for him.” And, in the same martyr 
spirit, you will say, “I cannet speak for Christ—would that 1 
could—the world should hear of him; my lips cannot speak for 
him, but my life shall; my tongue cannot witness, but others can; 
and, if property can aid, and prayers prevail, they shall.” Brethren, 
this is simply the sentiment of Scripture; this was the spirit of the 
primitive saints. They leoked on themselves individually as born 
to be witnesses for Christ—ordained to the office of diffusing the 
gospel. Wherever they went, the language of Christ was still 
sounding in their ears,—‘ Ye are my witnesses—go into all the 


world.” Is it true that he has said this to us? To the ear of piety | 


he is saying it still—to the eye of piety he is here this day to repeat 
it—do you not behold kim? Do you not hear him saying it to you 
—and to you? Never till Christians feel themselves thus indi- 
vidually addressed, will the church fulfil its lofty design as a mis- 
sionary witness for Christ to the world. 

2. A second requisite for this end is wisdom—wisdom to mark 
the characteristic features of the age, and the movements of the 
world,—to appreciate the peculiar position of the church in relation 
to them, and to apprehend and obey the indications of God con- 
cerning them. Never was there an age when the wide field of 
human misery was so accurately measured, and so fully explored, 
as the present; and, consequently, there never was a time when 
the obligation of the Christian church to bring out all its divine re- 
sources and remedies, was so binding and so great. Never was 
there an age when science attempted so much, and promised se 
largely—challenging the gospel, in effect, te run with it a race of 
philanthropy ; and, consequently, never was there a time when it 
so much concerned the church to vindicate her character as the 
true angel of mercy to.the world; and to show that not by might, 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of Ged, the wounds of the world 
must be healed. Never was there atime when the elements of uni- 
versal society exhibited so much restlessness and change—when 
the ancient superstitions exhibited so many signs of dotage and ap- 
proaching death,—when the field of the world was so extensively 
broken up, and ready for cultivation; broken up, not by the or- 
dinary ploughshare of human instrumentality, but by strange con- 
vulsions from beneath, and by bolts from an invisible hand above ; 
and, consequently, never was there a time which so loudly called 
on the Christian sower to go forth and sow. And never was there 
a land blessed with such peculiar facilities as Britain, for acting as 
a witness for Christ to the world. Why is it that the gospel is at 
this time in trust with a people whose ships cover the seas,—whe 
Voi. IX.—April, 1838. 25 
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are the merchants of the world? Has He who drew the boundaries 
of Judea with his own finger,—who selected the precise spot for 
the temple,—who did every thing for the Jewish church with design, 
abandoned the Christian church to accident? And, if not, if he has 
placed the gospel here with design, what can the nature of that de- 
sign be, but that itshould be borne to the world on the wings of 
every wind that blows? Say, why is it that Britain, and her re- 
ligious ally, America, should divide the seas,—should hold the keys 
of the world? O, were we but awake to the designs of God, and 
to our own responsibility, we should hear him say, “I have put 
you in possession of the seas; put the world in possession of my 
gospel.” And every ship we sent out would be a missionary 
church,—like the ark of the deluge, a floating testimony for God, 
and bearing in its bosom the seeds of a new creation. Christians, 
ours is, indeed, a post of responsibility and of honor! On us have 
accumulated all the advantages of the past; and on us lies the 
great stress of the present. The world is waiting, breathless, on 
our movements; the voice of all heaven is urging us on. O, for 
celestial wisdom, to act in harmony with the high appointments 
of Providence—to seize the crisis which has come for blessing the 
world! 

3. A third requisite is Christian union. It is in vain to talk of 
the beneficial rivalry of sects. This only shows that we are so 
much accustomed to our divisions, that we are beginning to see 
beauty in that which forms our deformity and disgrace. It is in 
vain to say that good is done notwithstanding our want of union. 
Is not the good which is effected abroad, effected by merging the 
disputes of home—in fact, by uniting? And would not a knowledge 
of our differences there be fatal to our usefulness ? But the doctrine 
of Christ on-the subject is decisive—“ that they all may be one, that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” In other words, 
the visible union of Christians is essential to the conversion of the 
world. It is in vain to say that but little disagreement exists as yet 
among the Christian witnesses abroad; the seeds of discord only 
ask for time, and they will not fail to bear their proper fruit. But 
why have not the witnesses abroad differed? If they are right, must 
we not be wrong? And how is it that even we, on occasions like 
the present, can quit our denominational camps, and proclaim the 
truce of God? Both owing to the same means—by paying greater 
deference to the will of Christ than to the claims of party—by looking 
out on a world perishing—by erecting the cross for its salvation, 
and rallying around it,—in a word, by reverting practically to the 
design of the church. O71 who is not ready to say, at such times, 
“ Would that the whole church could be converted into a Christian 
Missionary Society, and meet in that capacity alone.” The union 
wanted is not the union of one day ina year, but the union of every 
day—not merely a oneness of purpose, but, as far as practicable, 
a union of means for the attainment of that purpose. Here is one 
society calltng aloud for agents, and pledging itself to raise the 
funds for their support; while another proclaims that it has agents 
ready, if it did but possess the means of sending them forth. Now 
the spirit we need is that which, on the first hearing of a statement 
like this, should induce the parties to sympathize in each other’s 
wants, and, by uniting their respective means, to supply them. 
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Brethren, the same obligation which binds the church to act as a 
witness for God at all, binds it to do so in the best manner, and to 
the full amount of its resources. While division is making that 
which is already little, still less—not only would a spirit of union, 
by combining our resources, economize and increase them, but by 
evincing a greater concern for the will of Christ than for the suc- 
cess of party, it would invite it—it would humbly challenge his 
blessing, for it would be a substantial fulfilment of his prayer. 

4. And is not greater liberality wanted?* Not that which waits 
for public excitement,—that which gives, not a little from much, 
but much from a little,—that which brightens into cheerfulness, and 
rises into prayer, as it casts its gift into the treasury, saying, “ May 
this be a witness for Christ.” The liberality wanted is that which 
shall induce the wealfhy Christian parent to offer up his pious son 
on the missionary altar, and to lay beside him, at the same time, 


_ * Appropriateness required that the remarks which immediately followed this 
inquiry on the two distinct occasions specified, should materially differ. In preach- 
ing before the Wesleyan Missionary Society, it was added, ‘‘ To this fact {the 
need for increased liberality} I should not have alluded on the present oceasion 
as a distinct topic, did I not-read in the report of this society, a statement to the 
effect, that it has missionary agents to send, did it only possess the pecuniary 
means for employing them. Christians of property, shall this statement become 
an accusation? Can you think ofall that is implied in it, without feeling as if a 
burning truth had fallen upon your naked heart? Can you know—as some of you 
must—-that you are at this moment holding in your possession that which would 
send some of those agents to the ends of the earth?--can you know this, without 
hearing that property cry out and give witness against you?” On the second oc- 
casion referred to, the well-known liberality of Manchester Christians at the 
anniversaries of their auxiliaries to the London Missionary Society, naturally 
called forth a wish that “every town were, in this respect, a Manchester!” but 
accompanied with an intimation that ‘even then the question would not he 
irrelevant.” 

If the difference in the tone of these remarks on the two occasions should con- 
vey to the mind of the reader an impression that in the one class of Christians 
there is a want of that liberality which is commended in the other, it is only neces- 
sary to state that the comparative want of “ pecuniary means,” complained of by 
the Wesleyan Society arises, not from a greater deficiency of liberality in its 
members than in the members of other societies, but from causes rather which 
redound to their honur—from their possessing a greater number of agents ready 
for missionary service than some other societies possess—and, also, from their 
Christian activity and zeal expending so nearly the whole of their annual income, 
that they are left in a state of honorable and exemplary poverty. 

[have remarked that the liberality of Manchester Christians on missionary 
anniversaries is the subject of praise in all the churches. In the amount of their 
collections at their late anniversary, they have ‘“ gone beyond” themselves; not, 
indeed, so much inthe actual excess of the sums collected compared with former 
years, as from the peculiar circumstances under which that excess has taken 
place. The earthquake-shock which trade and commerce lately sustained, was 
felt especially at Manchester. So that, had the contributions at this anniversary 
exceeded those of the preceding by only a single farthing, it would have been 
more than could have been expected, and must have been hailed as a great tri- 
umph of the missionary spirit, and of Christian benevolence, over that selfish 
contraction of the heart which naturally arises from a depressed state of trade, 
and the attendant apprehensions eo rsonal exigence. The collections approached 
very nearly to 3000/. And thus Manchester, long since denominated, by Howe, 
the C ipernaum of religious privileges, has proved itself the Macedonia of Chris- 
tian liberality; for “their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their libe- 
rality.”. But though Manchester is, in this respect, far in advance of many, of 
most other places, it knows and proclaims that it is not yet at the goal. Its libe- 
rality, accompanied by a spirit of fervent supplication for the paommiecd presence 
of the Holy Spirit, cannot fail greatly to augment, and to exhibit, to the glory 
of God, still “‘ greater things than these.” May its ‘‘zeal provoke very many.” 
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whatever may be necessary to make the oblation complete. The 
liberality: wanted is that which shall constrain the wealthy Christian 
to ascend that altar himself, taking with him all he has, and offering 
the whole as a missionary oblation to God. Talk not of sacrifice; 
do you forget that the world has been redeemed by sacrifice,—do 
you remember the nature of that sacrifice? O, if you really know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, let the church but sympathize: 
with Christ in the travail of his soul; such acts of self-devotion 
would become of frequent occurrence, and new songs would burst 
forth in heaven. 

5. The history of the church would justify, and its present po- 
sition demands, an increase of energy and zeal. I say this, not so 
much in relation to our missionaries as to our churches. He must 
be ignorant, indeed, who does not know that rashness often passes 
for zeal, and that the path of wisdom fies between a blind impetu- 
asity on the one hand, and a cold calculating policy on the other.. 
But blind must he be, also, not to perceive that much in the Chris- 
tian church, at present, which assumes the name of prudence, is 
timidity and unbelief in disguise ; that, as missionary witnesses, we 
treat with God too much in the commercial spirit; that we do not 
trust him. to any large amount; that we look too much at funds in 
reserve; and too: little at promises in reserve. ‘ Prove me, now,” 
saith God, “ whether I will not open the windows of heaven to bless 
you: But who thinks of accepting the generous challenge? Does 
not our conduct, in effect, reproach the first witnesses, and charge 
the confessors and reformers of later days with guilty rashness ? 
If we are only prudent, what were they? Imprudent men, to ven- 
ture life so recklessly as you did! Imprudent witnesses for God, 
to calculate present consequences so little, and to think se much of 
the future! And hew insensible must you have been to say, when 
all the engines of martyrdom were brought out, that none of these 
things moved you! And how presumptuous to ‘afirm that the pro- 
mises of God warranted such zeal! How would you have stood 
corrected now! How much more cheaply might you have pur- 
chased distinction in the church now! But if distinction was your 
aim, well is it for your present fame that your zeal burned so long 
ago; for, though your names are now on every lip, and we boast 
that God raised you up, youcould not now repeat your neble deeds 
without endangering your fame. Yours is zeal to be admired at 
a distance ! 

And yet, brethren, theirs, in truth, is the energy we want; the 
zeal of a Paul, and the first disciples; of a Luther, and the early 
reformers; of a Brainerd, and our first missionaries ; a zeal that 
that would startle the church ; aye, and be stigmatized by thousands 
of its members, as what zeal has not been? zeal that would be 
content to be appreciated a century hence. The zeal wanted is 
that which, while it invites prudence to be of its council, would not 
allow her to reign; which; while it would economize its means, 
would be tod frequent in its demands on the funds of Christian be- 
nevolence to allow them to lie long at interest—anniversary zeal 
made perpetual. The energy we want is that which springs from. 
sympathy with the grandeur of our theme, the dignity of our office; 
and the magnificence of the missionary enterprise. O, where is 
the spiritual perception that looks forth on the world as the great 
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scene of a moral conflict, and beholds it under the stirring aspeet 
which it presents to the beings of other worlds? Where are the 
kindled eye, and the beaming countenance, and the heart bursting 
with the momentous import of the gospel message? Where the 
fearlessness and confidence whose very tones inspire conviction, 
and carry with them all the force of certainty, and the weight of an 
oath? Where the zeal which burns with its subject, as if it had just 
come from witnessing the crucifixion, and felt its theme with all the 
freshness and force of a new revelation?—the zeal which, during 
its intervals of labor, repairs to the mount of vision to see the 
funeral procession of six hundred millions of souls—to the mouth 
of hell to hear six hundred millions of voices saying, as the voice 
ef one man, “Send to our brethren, lest they also come into this 
place of torment”—to Calvary, to renew its vigor by touching 
the cross—to the spot where John stood, to catch a view of the 
ranks of the blessed above. Enthusiasm is sobriety here. In this 
cause, the zeal of- Christ consumed him—his holiest ministers have 
become flames of fire; and, as if all created ardor were insufficient, 
here infinite zeal finds scope to burn, “ for the zeal of the Lord of 
hosts shall perform it.” 

6. And where is this flame to be kindled 7—whete is the live coal 
to be obtained but from off the altar? It was there the witnesses 
of Christ, in every age, found it; and there they kept it bright and 
burning. It was there that Christ himself sustained that zeal, in the 
flames of which he at last ascended asa sacrifice to God. Nay, 
what was that atoning sacrifice itself, but a more intense prayer 
for the redemption of the world—the prayer of blood—a prayer so 
ardent that he consumed himself in the utterance—a prayer which 
is ascending still, and still filling the ear of God with its entreaties— 
a prayer, from which all other prayers‘ derive their prevailing 
power. And what was the object of that bleeding intercession? and 
what did he himself regard as the full answer to it? What but the 
advent of the Spirit, as the agent of a new creation? O, Christians, 
is there such a doctrine in our creed as the doctrine of divine in- 
fluence? Is there such an agent in the church as the Almighty 
Spirit of God? Is he among us expressly to testify of Christ—to 
be the great animating spirit of his missionary witness, the church? 
and is it true that his unlimited aid can be obtained by prayer—that 
we can be baptized by the Holy Ghost, and with fire? O, ye that 
preach “believe and be saved” to the sinner, preach the same to 
the church—“ believe the promise of the Spirit, and be saved.” 
Ye that love the Lord, keep not silence; send up a loud, long, 
united, and unsparing entreaty for his promised aid. This, this ts 
what we want. And this is all we want. Till this be obtained, all 
the angelic agency of heaven would avail us nothing; and when it 
is obtained, all that agency will be unequal to the celebration of 
our triumphs. 

Witnesses for Christ, hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
the cause of your Redeemer has come on in the heathen world— 
the cause of human happiness; the destiny of immortal myriads is 
involved; and the world is hushed, and waiting to receive your 
evidence. By the love of Christ; will you not go and testify in his 
behalf? The destroyer of souls is witnessing against him ; and mil- 
lions are crediting and confirming the dreadful testimony: will you 
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not hasten to testify for him? Mohammedanism is denying his di- 
vinity, and is placing an impostor in his stead—will you not attest 
that there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved, but the name of Christ your Lord? China 
is denying his existence, and one-third of the human race believe 
it; will you not go to proclaim, “ This is the true God and eternal 
life?” Hindooism is affirming that his name is Juggernaut, and that 
he—your Lord, the Saviour of the world—that he loves impurity 
and blood; and millions believe it; will you not go and attest that 
“his name is Jesus, because he saves the people from their sins ?” 
Shall his cross have next to no witnesses of its benevolence? shall 
his blood have no tongue to proclaim its efficacy? his cause no 
friends to.espouse it? Witnesses for Christ, your Lord is in India, 
awaiting your arrival. He has obtained a hearing for you; and 
he is on the plains of Africa—at the gates of China—in the temples 
of Hindostan, calling for his witnesses to come and testify in his 
behalf. And shallhe callin vain? He is saying to his church to- 
day, not for the third, but for the thousandth time, “ Lovest thou 
me!” Then, by the blood which redeemed you—by the benevolent 
design of that redemption, that you might be my witnesses—by the 
wants of the world, waiting to hear you proclaim my grace, and 
perishing till they hear—by the certainty of your success, and the 
glories that would result from it—by the power of that cross which 
is destined to move the world—awake, arise, to your high preroga- 
tive and office ; call down the aid of the great renewing Spirit ; and 
let every creature hear you say, “ We have seen, and do testify, 
that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” “Ye 
are my witnesses.” 





Art. VII.—WALKING BY FAITH. 


BY THE REY. R. W. ALLEN, OF THE NEW-ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


“ For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 2 Cor. v, 7. 


Tue apostle very impressively opens this chapter, by expressing 
his undoubted assurance of future blessedness. The language is 
marked with dignity, clearness, and force of expression, for which 
the apostle is remarkable. Itis the language of confidence and 
assurance. “For we know, [we have the assurance, see Rom. viii, 
16,] that if this earthly house [body] of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” How could he have expressed himself 
with greater energy, perspicuity, and certainty, respecting his 
heavenly inheritance? It seems like the language of one on the 
very brink of eternity, with consummate glory in view, while the 
fading scenes of earth were dying away. He informs us that he 
knew, (not merely had a hope,) “that if this earthly house,” &c. 
How truly blessed must be such a state of mind! He also informs 
us in the fifth verse how he obtained this assurance, ‘“ Who also 
hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” See also Eph. i, 14, 
where this same Spirit is called the “earnest [or pledge] of our 
inheritance.” The text is thrown into the apostle’s discourse by 
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way of parenthesis. As his discourse was calculated to enamor 
the mind with the beatitude of a future world, and inspire a longing 
desire for it, he wished to call the minds of his brethren to certain 
duties indispensable for that state. Thus he associates himself with 
his brethren, and exclaims, “ For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 
This walking by faith is indispensable to the attainment of that feli- 
city “eternal in the heavens.” While we are enravished with the 
thoughts of endless glory,.we should not lose sight of the way by 
which if is attained. As without faith we “cannot please God,” 
so, without walking by it, or having it always in possession, we can- 
not attain heaven. The apostle says in another place, “I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Again, “ And the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me.” 

Let us inquire,— 

_ I. When may it be said of professing Christians that they walk 
y sight ? 

IT. When may it be said that they walk by faith? 

III. The superior advantages of those who walk by faith to those 
who walk by sight. 

These divisions are legitimately deduced from the text. 

I. When may it be said professing Christians walk by sight ? 

The apustle here intimates that some walk by sight,—some pro- 
fessing godliness. From such he had separated himself. ‘“ We 
walk by faith, ” &c. 

1. When we trust to ourselves, we emphatically walk by sight. 
Self is frequently made the object of trust. With what tenacity do 
men cling to their views and preconceived notions! It would seem 
that with them rested the ability of determining what is right and 
wrong. But does man possess this ability? We answer, No. He 
is a fallen, weak, helpless, wretched, and sinful being. “They have 
all gone out of the way: there is none that doeth good, no not one.” 
fle has lost the power he once possessed to keep God’s holy law. 
He can keep it now only by supernatural power. He is also blind, 
and hence unable to judge of spiritual things. ‘The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” Can such a being, however great his powers, be 
an object of implicit trust? Let the apostle answer. ‘We had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God, which raiseth the dead.” “For, therefore, we both 
labor, and suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” Here 
we have the apostle’s object of trust,—the “living God.” But is 
not a different sentiment taught by those who eulogize human rea- 
son, and pass such encomiums upon it as would lead us to suppose 
that it was the true and only standard of moral rectitude? We 
would say nothing against the noble powers of man, by which 
he is distinguished from, and raised far above the brute crea- 
tion, but we would remonstrate against such powers being made 
the object of the sinner’s trust. The apostle, in writing to the Ephe- 
gians, says, “In whom ye also trusted,” &c., showing that they had 
taken Christ for their on/y trast. Let all professing Christians take 
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heed in what they trust. Those who trust in human reason, with 
all its refinements and acquisitions, will utterly fail. Man’s dark 
and bewildered understanding, whenever taken for a guide, will 
certainly lead him wrong. Revelation is a sure and unerring guide; 
Christ the sinner’s only trust. Do not those walk by sight, who 
trust in any object aside from Christ? “Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses: but we will remember the name of the Lord our 
God.” 

But how often is the self-trust of many exhibited in their plans 
and deliberations respecting the manner in which God should carry 
on his own work.? just as if short-sighted mortals were capable of 
directing the Almighty in his operations on the human mind, and 
bringing about his purposes in the salvation of the world. Height 
of presumption this! Well may we exclaim, “ Who can understand 
his ways, and his Judgments are past finding out.” But others, 
while they are willing to acknowledge God as the object of their 
trust in the sunshine of their prosperity, are disposed to reject hira 
in the day of their adversity. Let fortune smile, friends caress, and 
nealth remain vigorous and unimpaired, and allis well. But reverse 
the order; let worldly prospects appear inauspicious, friends prove 
treacherous and forsake us, and health decline; then repining and 
unsubmission are apparent. This is virtually saying that God has 
not done all things right; that had he their wisdom, things would 
have been managed far better. How reprehensible is such conduct! 
And yet how many professing Christians are guilty of it! Has not 


this distrust hardened the impenitent in their sins, and confirmed 
many skeptics and infidels in their ruinous course? O, when will 


Christians cease walking by sight! Job says, “ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” 

2. When human applause is the object of pursuit, more than the 
glory of God. That many professing godliness are laboring for 
worldly honor, their conduct incontestibly demonstrates. This vain 
commendation is sought with much assiduity in a variety of ways. 
Some by dressing fashionably, or highly decorating their bodies, and 
carrying with them an air of importance; some by associating with 
the irreligious and trifling, merely because they are commended by 
the world. How many bearing the Christian name are often found 
in parties of pleasure, and scenes of worldly amusement! Such, 
generally, take a part in the trifling and unholy conversation com- 
mon to these occasions. Others, by connecting themselves with 

olitical parties, &c., which are the most numerous, or stand the 
bighest in the public estimation. Such would not, generally, hesi- 
tate to vote for improper men for office, if by doing so they should 
fall on the most popular side. And others, by uniting with those 
sections in the Christian Church most generally applauded by the 
world. Such frequently go from home, the Church to which, under 
God, they owe their salvation, and connect themselves with those 
from whom they have received no spiritual benefit, merely because 
(as it is commonly called) of their popularity. Apostasy generally 
follows such a course, or, at least, they who practise it lose all but 
a mere form. And is it to be wondered at? They act unworthy 
of the Christian name. . Such conduct, while viewed with the most 
profound charity, is mean, base, and meriting severe reprehension. 
As might be expected, they are generally a curse to the church 
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that receives them. On a course so abject, disgraceful, and cen- 
surable, God’s marked disapprobation will most assuredly rest. 
And are not many of the apostates, whose lives have disgraced the 
church, of thisdescription? Let Christians think of this; especially 
those who have labored to proselyte to their particular sect such as 
otherwise would have gone to their spiritual homes. God abhors 
such disingenuousness. His displeasure will inevitably follow it. 
Individuals drawn into any association by duplicity are a curse to 
it. Let each Christian, in seeking a home in the church, go where 
God directs. He will direct such as properly seek his direction. 
Here they can best glorify God, and be more extensively useful in 
the salvation of their fellow-men. Let all follow the course of St. 
Paul, and then, like him, we shall be constrained to exclaim, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
How noble and elevated must be such a state! But are there not 
many in the Christian Church, who, in the ways already noticed, 
are walking by sight? Let us remember that Christ hath said, 
** Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in his glory, and 
in his Father’s, and of the holy angels.” The Jews were sharply 
reproved for seeking the commendation of the world, i. e., walking 
by sight. “‘ How can ye believe, which receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from God only?” Seeking the 
honor of the world is always incompatible with faith in Christ. “If 
any man love the world, (in any of its forms,) the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in him.” 

3. When governed by external circumstances in the performance 
of our Christian duties. We mean, by external circumstances, not 
such as would necessarily prevent our doing certain duties, but such 
as would seem to render it somewhat difficult, and to some almost 
impossible. That many are thus governed is a fact too obvious to 
require proof. How many often absent themselves from public 
worship, from the class and prayer meeting, simply because the 
weather presents unfavorable appearances; or they may have 
taken a slight cold; or religion is at a low ebb, and but few will 
attend. Perhaps family duties are neglected, because some of the 
family think unfavorably of family worship. Such say by their 
conduct, if not in word, that, were these circumstances reversed, or 
more favorable, they would attend to their neglected duties. But is 
God to be served in this manner? Are our houses of worship to be 
vacated, our class and prayer meetings neglected and forsaken, and 
nothing said on the subject of religion, merely because some outward 
circumstance is unfavorable? No! should be the response of every 
heart. Had the apostles, reformers, and martyrs pursued such a 
course, what would now have been the condition of the world? 
Their steady, bold, uncompromising course was calculated to cen- 
vince the skeptic and unbeliever that there was a reality in religion. 
They could perform duties amid unfavorable appearances, and even 
in the face of persecution and martyrdom. 

That outward circumstances, when unfavorable to the perform- 
ance of religious duties, should deter us from the performance of 
them, we do not believe. They should rather be received as occa- 
sions to try our faith, and therefore with thankfulness. But the 
question is, Are we to serve God merely because it is convenient ? 
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Rather, are we not to serve God, convenient or inconvenient, 
whether circumstances be favorable or unfavorable, propitious or 
unpropitious? It is required that we endure unto the end, if we would 
receive the crown of life; let no circumstance produce weariness. 
*‘ In due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 

Is not this serving God because it is convenient the principal 
cause of so much instability, and of the “ups and downs,” as they 
are called, which so distinguish the lives of many professing Chris- 
tians? It would be well for some to think of this. Are not such 
walking by sight? Only let Christians take the stand that all their 
duties shall be discharged, whatever outward appearances or cir- 
cumstances may be, as well when there is no revival as when there 
is, and we soon may behold the day when “all shall know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest.” 

4, When controlled and governed by certain feelings in the dis- 
charge of Christian duties. We would not utter a word against a 
right state of feeling—we mean Christian feeling. Rather would 
we rejoice that this is the Christian’s privilege. This is also the 
exclusive privilege of the Christian. ‘“ There is no peace to the 
wicked, saith my God.” This feeling is the offspring of faith; of 
that faith which “works by love, purifies the heart, and overcomes 
the world.” Let this faith be embraced, and a good state of feeling 
will inevitably follow. But we wish to caution all against making 
certain feelings, properly the result of certain circumstances, the 
criterion of action in doing what we consider our duty. This kind 
of feeling is the creature of circumstances. It is sometimes called 
animalexcitement. It is as fluctuating and precarious as the every- 
day. events and occurrences of life. While it makes duty pleasant 
to-day, it will make it irksome to-morrow. And yet, how many 
make this to be true Christian feeling, the “‘love of God shed abroad 
in the heart!” How many are governed by this in the performance 
of duty! How few “trample under foot that enthusiastic doctrine, 
that we are never to do good unless our hearts be free toit!” The 
will go to the house of God on the Sabbath, if they feel like it. The 
class and prayer meeting will be attended, if they feel like it. They 
will speak, pray, or sing, in the social meetings, if they feel like it. 
They will give liberally to support the gospel, and the institutions 
of the church, if they feel like it. How many of this description 
do we behold in the Christian Church! We like feeling in religion. 
But we want a feeling which is steady and consistent ; that which is 
controlled by principle. Those who go by temporary feeling, or 
excitement, are never to be depended on for any duty in the church. 
They are up and down, as the excitement happens to be. They are 
like the ship tossed upon the waves, sometimes very high, then quite 
out ofsight. Inseasons of revival they are often quite enthusiastic on 
the subject of religion, but in times of declension they are hardly 
distinguished from men of the world. If they are now interrogated 
why they do not attend to duty, their answer is, I dont feed like it. 
Let such carefully read 1 Cor. ix, 27, “But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away.” “ We walk,” 
says the apostle, “not by sight;” not by certain feelings or par- 
ticular excitements. We bring feelings to duty, not duty to 
feelings. 
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The Christian should be governed by principle—unchangeable 
principle. This will give stability and uniformity to all his Christian 
conduct. What he is to-day, so far as his Christian character is con- 
cerned, he will be to-morrow, His life is like an “even-spun thread.” 
Hear the apostle, “ But this one thing J do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” The Christian thus governed does not wait 
till he feels like it, or that he may feel like it, but he inquires, what 
is duty? When this is ascertained he knows but one course to pur- 
sue, and that is to do duty, feel like it or not. He is now ready to 
“trample under foot” every thing that comes in opposition to this. 
He is a Christian of “ one work,” always ready to “give a reason 
of the hope he has within him.” Such “walk in the Spirit,” and not 
according to the “flesh,” or by sight. 

But let us be careful to distinguish between feelings, and firm 
Christian principle. Feelings are vacillating and precarious. 
Principle is immutable. The “word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
Let us examine the spirits, and see which are of God. “Hereby 
know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” We have with 
painful emotions often beheld the striking contrast existing between 
those Christians governed by feelings or excitements, and those 
governed by unflinching principle. The former often think but little 
of the stated and ordinary means of grace, except in seasons of 
revivals or religious excitement, but are much in love with extra- 
ordinary means, such as protracted meetings, camp meetings, &c. 
While they are seldom seen in the class or prayer meeting, unless 
under some popular excitement, they are seemingly ready to attend 
the extraordinary meetings at all hazards. Here is a want of prin- 
ciple discovered. The latter, while they rejoice in the extraordinary 
efforts used by the church to save sinners, place a greater estimate 
on the ordinary means. ‘I'he stated gospel ministry, the social 
meetings, family worship, &c., are held by them of the utmost im- 
portance. They receive by them a cordial and competent support. 
Whenever practicable they rejoice to meet with their brethren for 
holy worship, whether at the protracted meeting, at the house of 
God on the Christian Sabbath, or in the social circle. They are 
every-day Christians. Reader, are you walking by sight? O exa- 
mine thy heart! 

5: When decreasing in spirituality and love to God. The moment 
we cease walking by faith, that moment our spirituality begins to 
decline, and our love to God grows cold. The soul can never walk 
by sight. It falls the moment it begins. How often “has the gold 
become dim, and the fine gold changed!” How many have com- 
menced walking by faith, but soon changed their course, and began 
walking by sight! Read Galatians iv, 15, “ Where then is the 
blessedness ye spake of? for I bear you record that, if it had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have given 
them to me. Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell 
you the truth?” The apostle evidently saw that great change had 
taken place in his brethren. Those who were once willing, if it had 
been possible, to have “ plucked out their eyes” for him, had now 
become his enemies. The change was not in the apostle, but in 
them. They “began in the spirit, but ended in the flesh.” The 
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apostle inquires again, “ Ye did run well; who did hinder you fhat 
ye should not obey the truth ?” | 

Reader, do you love God less now, than you did five years or 
one year ago? If so, your case is truly alarming. What, have 
less light, love, and joy now, than formerly! “O remember from 
whence thou art fallen: repent and do thy first works.” Begin to 
examine thy heart. Pray for light in the investigation. If you have 
less love to God, you have less love for souls, for God’s suffering 
poor, and for the cause of Christ. You have less love to your 
brethren, and less disposition to bear the cross. O live no longer 
where you are! Walking by sight is the way to wretchedness and 
death. O commence walking by faith! Commence now, continue 
this course “ unto death,” and then, when bidding adieu to all earth- 
ly scenes, you will be enabled to exclaim in holy triumph with the 
apostle, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day; and not unto me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” : 

II. When may it be said of professing Christians that they walk 
by faith ? 

1. When they have evangelical or saving faith in lively exercise. 
To walk by faith supposes that we have it. But it may be inquired, 
what is saving faith? We answer, while it gives unqualified assent 
to the truth of God’s word, it places unshaken confidence in, or firm 
reliance on Christ as our present and only Saviour. It embraces 
Christ as “allin all.” It yields assent to the truth that “there is 
no other name given under heaven, among men, by which we can 
be saved.” It enables its possessor to say, “ He is my present, full, 
and complete Saviour. I rely with implicit confidence on his merits 
for all I need in time and in eternity.” Such was the faith by which 
“the elders obtained a good report.” It is not a dead, inoperative 
principle. It is energetic and powerful. It“ works by love, purifies 
the heart, and overcomes the world.” “And this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” This faith is said to remove 
the greatest difficulties. ‘“ Have faith in God; for verily I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that these things which he saith shall come to pass, he 
shall have whatsoever he saith.” It was,this simple confidence in 
Christ’s power, which our Lord discovered in the centurion, which 
led him to say, “I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

But, as without faith we cannot obtain salvation, so without faith 
we cannot retain it. “We walk,” or live, “by faith.’ Not one 
step is taken toward heaven without it. ‘“ Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God.” It is faith when we begin, it is faith all the 
way through, it is faith when we end. While we can only see as 
“through a glass darkly,” we must necessarily live and “ walk” by 
it. Christ cannot be dispensed with for one moment. “ Every 
moment, Lord, we need the merit of thy death.” Let this faith, 
then, ever be in exercise. ‘ All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” But “is it not strange when man’s circumstances and 
danger are considered, that faith is so little in action, that it is not 
one of the most popular, so to speak, of all the Christian graces? 
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And is it not one of the wiles of the devil that persuades him that the 
exercise of this grace is the most difficult of all, and, inshort, almost 
impossible without a miraculous power? Hence the saying, “ We 
can no more believe, than we can make a world.” It is readily 
granted that without God we can do nothing; but as he gives us 
power to discern, to repent, to hope, to love, and to obey; so does 
he give us power to believe; and to us the use or exercise of the 
power belongs. He does not discern, repent, hope, love, or obey for 
us, any more than he believes for us. By using the grace he gives, 
we discern, repent, hope, believe, love, and obey. Without grace 
we can do nothing; without the careful use of the grace, it profits 
us nothing. To every prescribed duty God furnishes the requisite 
grace. The help is ever at hand, but we are not workers together 
with him; hence we are, in general, receiving the grace of God in 
vain; and, to excuse our negligence, indolence, and infidelity, we 
cry out, “ We can do nothing;” “ We have no strength;” “ We can 
no more believe than we can make a world!” Our adversar 
knows well how to take advantage of such sayings, and, indeed, they 
are issues of his own temptations: therefore it is his business to per- 
suade us that these are all incontrovertible truths! How strange, 
how disgraceful it is, that the words of the devil, and the wicked 
words of a lying world, and the Antinomian maxims of fallen 
churches, or fallen Christians, should be implicitly believed, while 
the words of the living God are not credited! He commands us 
to believe ; reproaches us for our unbelief; tells us that if we believe 
not, we shall not be established; asserts that he who believes not, 
has made God a liar; proclaims salvation by him; and finishes the 
confutation of our infidel speeches with “ He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Now all this supposes that he gives us the strength, 
and that we do not use it. Whose word so credible as the word of 
God? and whose word has less confidence placed in it? Many 
are volunteers in faith where there is no promise,—for they can 
believe that we cannot be saved from all sin in this life,—that we 
shall be saved in the article of death, and that there is a purgatorial 
middle state, where we may be cleansed by penal fire from vices 
that the blood of Jesus either could not, or did not purge: and 
that the Almighty spirit of judgment did not, or could not consume; 
and where there are exceeding great and precious promises, which in 
God are yea, and in Christ amen, they can scarcely credit any thing ! 
How abominable is this conduct? how insulting to God! how de- 
structive to the soul! No wonder that many of our old and best 
writers have declaimed so much against this, calling unbelief, by way 
of eminence, the “ damning sin,” and that which binds all other sins 
upon the soul. Men may treat the word of God as they please, but 
these truths of God shall endure forever. “ He that believeth shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned ;” and, “ He 
is a shield to all them that put their trust in him.” 

Let the truth then be universally embraced, that without faith Je- 
sus does nothing to the souls of men now, any more than he did to 
their bodies in the days of his flesh. Christian reader, have you this 
faith? Is it in lively exercise at thismoment? Can you say, “This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith?” and also, 
‘“ The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me?” If so; you know 
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something of the import of that aphorism, “ We walk by faith,” &e. 
Faith is a light we constantly need to guide us safely through the 
dark labyrinths of this unfriendly world. 


“ Faith lends its realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 
Th’ Invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye.” 


2. When pressing forward in the discharge of every duty. Says the 
apostle, ‘“ This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” How consistent and uniform! Whatever the aspect 
of the times or surrounding circumstances, the true Christian makes 
it his business to do his duty. Fire nor sword, menaces nor laws, 
persecution nor prospect of martyrdom can deter him from his 
purpose. “Troubled on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed,” is his language. He feels.too that all duties must be 
attended to in the proper time and place—those of to-day attended 
to to-day; those of to-morrow attended to to-morrow. He bears in 
mind that “the night cometh when no man can work.” He sees no 
“stopping place” this side of heaven. “ Be thou faithful unto death,” 
or, “ Endure unto the end,” is his motto. ‘“ Rejoicing in hope; pa- 
tient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer.” His life is one 
continued scene of labors and sufferings. Are you, reader, thus 
“ walking by faith?” O remember that— 


“To patient faith the prize is sure: 
And all that to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown.” 

Never lay down the cross, “till you the crown obtain!” Walk 
by faith unto the end, and heaven will be yours. 

3. When governed in all things by the will of God. This, under 
all circumstances, should be the criterion of action. “Then one 
said unto Jesus, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him 
that told him, Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother, and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” All, of whatever class, country, or nation, who do 
the will of his Father, he recognizes as his brethren. “And they 
shall be mine in that day when I make up my jewels.” None but 
such can walk by faith. The moment we seek some other principle 
by which to be governed, that moment faith loses its hold. 

The inquiry of the sincere Christian is not, What is the will of man, 
—for he does not “serve the flesh,”—but, What is the will of God 2 
He takes his will as the “man of his counsel” under all circum- 
stances. This he considers sufficient both for his “faith and prac- 
tice.” Whattver that enjoins as his duty, he cheerfully performs. 
God must be obeyed rather than man. ‘“ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto man more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Speak, Lord, and thy servant will obey, is his language. Every 
Christian may know the will of the Lord. “The wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” O, remember that “the world 
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passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever !” 

4, When living in constant preparation for our final departure. 
Hear again the apostle, “I am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand.” He was not only conscious that his 
end was near, but he had indubitable testimony that he was prepared 
for it, in whatever form it might appear. The fire, the gibbet, the 
rack, the block could not daunt him. In holy triumph, and in view 
of the martyr’s crown, he could exclaim, “ O death, where is thy 
sting! O grave, where is thy victory !” Sin, the sting of death, was 
destroyed, and grace enabled him to exult over the last enemy, 
as if that enemy was a vanquished foe. The “king of terrors” 
could not have found him unprepared. 

How tranquil and elevated must be the state of such as are con- 
stantly living in readiness and with earnest expectation for their final 
change! They have even conquered their last enemy. Death has 
lost its sting! The “valley and shadow of death” is now viewed 
as the gate to endless joy. When I pass through it, “I will fear no 
evil. His rod and his staff shall go with me.” Unutterable glories 
now begin to burst forth ; pains, afflictions, persecutions, wants, dis- 
tresses, and sickness may have been their portion here, but they now 
look just across “ Death’s cold flood,” and behold the ineffable glo- 
ries of the “better land.” How enviable must be such a state! 
They are “servants waiting for the coming of their Lord, whom 
when he cometh, he shall bid go into the wedding and sit down to 
meat.” 

But though the Christian is prepared to die, yet he should not be 
impatient, nor even wish to die, while Providence protracts his ex- 
istence. This world is the place for Christians to live in until their 
release is granted. When they are prepared to die, they are then 
just prepared to live. Christians are not saved from sin that they 
might be taken immediately to heaven, but that for a season they 
might “so let their light shine before men, that others seeing their 
good works may be led to glorify their Father which is in heaven.” 
“‘T pray not,” said Jesus, “ that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil” in the world. 
Are you, Christian reader, living in constant readiness for death? 
If so, then you are prepared for usefulness while “the lamp holds 
out to burn.” You are also “ walking by faith.” This will enable 
you to pass triumphantly “the narrow flood.” It will enable you 
also to exclaim, when on life’s utmost verge, with the pious Bishop 
M’Kendree, “All is well!” life’s trials and sufferings are now lost 
in the effulgence of heavenly bliss. O glorious prospect of sharing 
for ever the glories of an eternal heaven ! 

“ Fill’d with delight, my raptured soul 
Would here no longer stay ; 


Though Jordan’s waves around me roll, 
Fearless I’d launch away.” 


III. The superior advantages of those who walk by faith to those 
who walk by sight. 

Some of these advantages have already appeared. But we will 
here notice some points not particularly noticed under the pre- 
ceding divisions. 

1. Those who walk by faith have an inward and abiding testi- 
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mony of their acceptance with God. They are enabled to say with 
confidence, that “the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God:” and also, that “ God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” All doubts and fears respecting their heirship now disap- 
pear. The attestation of the divine Spirit to their consciences 
leaves the indubitable assurance that they are “heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” They therefore have the utmost 
evidence of their adoption which they can possibly have: they have 
the Spirit of God witnessing with their own spirits to this fact. Nor 
is this testimony momentary or evanescent; so long as they walk 
by faith, it is permanent and abiding. Day by day they feel this in- 
ward testimony. They have now in possession what they could 
not have attained by logical argument or human hypothesis. The 
Holy Spirit in the soul of the believer is God’s seal; and this teach- 
es what human philosophy or reasoning is wholly inadequate to 
teach. This assurance must be experienced or never known. 

How different with those who walk by sight? They have no 
assurance of their adoption. All is doubt and fear. They feel not 
that spirit whereby they can cry “Abba, Father!” O, will you 
any longer walk by sight! Will you go in darkness, while you 
may walk in the light of the Sun of righteousness! 

2. They are enabled to rejoice and triumph in the day of adver- 
sity. “ For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; while we 
look not at the things which are seen,” i. e., walk by sight, “ but at 
the things which are not seen,” i. e., walk by faith, “for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” God never permits tribulation to befall his people which 
they are not able to bear. “My grace is sufficient for thee,” is an 
unchangeable truth. But he not only assures his followers that they 
shall have grace to support them under all their trials, but that they 
shall rejoice under their heaviest afflictions. ‘Patient in tribulation; 
rejoicing in hope.” While walking by faith, the Christian is ena- 
bled to see the end of all his afflictions. They often wean us from 
the world, and fix our affections on “nobler things.” If God per- 
mits us to hunger, it is that we may more clearly see his mercy in 
providing us with the necessaries of life. Privations in the way of 
providence are precursors of great blessings which will soon follow. 
Thine afflictions will soon “bring forth the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ousness.” ‘“ Endure as seeing Him who is invisible,” and soon you 
will know why you have been thus afflicted. ‘‘God is his own in- 
terpreter, and he will make it plain.” 

It is far otherwise with those who walk by sight. In the day of 
adversity they find themselves cast down and forsaken. They say, 
“ God is a hard master, reaping where he has not sown, and gather- 
ing where he has not strewed.” How dreadful the state of such! 
In death no, support; and all beyond dark and gloomy. O live no 
longer according to the “ flesh !” 

3. And lastly—Those who walk by faith are living in constant 
expectation of future glory. Faith enables them to behold the 
infinite beatitudes of the future world, “ as through a glass darkly.” 
They have an earnest or pledge of their inheritance, “a pledge of 
joys to come.” They are living on the shore of the “ river” over 
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which they are soon to pass, and beyond which they behold the full 
blaze of endless felicity. O happy condition! They can with 
emphasis exclaim,— 
“On all the grov’ling kings of earth, 
With pity we look down; 
And claim, in virtue of our birth, 
A never-fading crown.” 

But how deplorable the condition of such as walk by sight! Sight 
carries them not beyond this world. “They are of all men the 
most miserable.” Faith alone can unfold the glories of the better 
world. O seek this! live and walk by it; and soon thou shalt sit 
down with Jesus on his throne, as he, having overcome, is set down 
with the Father on his throne. Hallelujah! The Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth! And his children, those who walk by faith, shall 
reign with him for ever and ever! 





Arr. VIII—A BRIEF VIEW OF THE CAUSES OF THE EXISTING 
PREJUDICES AGAINST CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


BY CHARLES H. LYON, 
Associate Principal of the Irving Institute, Tarrytown, New - York. 


Tre following is an able vindication of the cause of classical 
learning, which in this country has for some time been falling into 
comparative neglect. An essay to discover the causes of this, is 
worthy of the best minds of our literati. And such seems to be the 
object of Professor Moore, whose lectures are reviewed in the arti- 
cle we now offer to the public. That the author has furnished some 
of the causes we have no doubt. Of others introduced by him we ex- 
press no decided opinion. Both the work reviewed and the review are 
able productions, and place the cause they are intended to advocate 
in the strongest and most favorable point of light. Having, however, 
for ourselves, inclined to the side of the question favorable to utility, 
we are not prepared to receive implicitly all they say. We do not 
believe that the motives for commending a study of the sciences and 
arts—our own language and what may be learned by means of it 
only—to the neglect of the ancient languages and ancient literature, 
have their origin in either ignorance or envy. The fact seems to 
be, that as only comparative attainments could be hoped to be made 
by the youth of this country, prudence would dictate to select such 
branches as might be most useful to students generally. This would 
imply a neglect of other branches, it is true, but not an opposition 
to them. Butit must be admitted that a plea for a limited educa- 
tion, on the ground above named, very naturally assumes the ap. 
pearance of a direct opposition to what is at first left out of the 
catalogue as only less important than that which is retained. In 


this way, the cause of classical literature may be likely to suffer, 
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and finally fall into entire neglect, without some such friendly in- 
terposition to rescue it as is manifested by Dr. Moore and his re- 
viewer. We cannot omit to remark, however, that the same dan- 
ger with respect to other branches which we deem (we must be ex- 
cused for expressing our partiality thus freely) of more importance, 
may lurk in the specious plea here offered for classical literature. 
While, then, we admit with much pleasure this splendid vindication 
of one side of the question, we invite some of the disciples of the 
illustrious Rush to an examination of the other. We are persuaded 
that such a discussion would be of use to the cause of literature in 
general, and would be both interesting and profitable to the readers 
of the Magazine and Review in particular. 


“Lectures on the Greek Language and Literature.” By N. F. Moors, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New-York. 


Windt & Conrad: 1835. 


In an age and country like ours, in which the value and impor- 
tance of occupations are chiefly estimated by their emoluments, and 
the advantages of an avocation are seriously questioned, unless its 
results be immediate and sensible—in which even personal qualities 
and traits of character are prized according to their adaptation to 
the pursuit of gain, and intellectual culture itself finds its chief re- 
commendation in the fact, that it is fitted to facilitate the acquisition 
of wealth—in such a state of public sentiment it is cheering to the 
friends of sound learning to find that the cause-of classical litera- 
ture is still not abandoned—that it is asserted and defended with un- 
diminished zeal, and not without success. The public mind has not 
unfrequently been directed to this subject by the champions of good 
letters, and their efforts have been attended with beneficial results. 

In the first lecture of the volume before us, the author has elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of classical learning ; and though his pro- 
duction be not the latest of its kind, we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it one of the ablest defences of that neglected department 
of education that have yet appeared. Within the space of a single 
lecture, Professor Moore has comprised a variety and weight of ar- 
gument in favor of ancient literature, which ought to obtain for it a 
higher regard, and secure to it a more prominent place in our sys- 
tems of learning, than have hitherto been conceded. He has vindi- 
eated with great felicity the department of letters, to which he was 
long and ardently devoted by his profession, and the worth of which 
he justly appreciates. His reasoning is directed, not so much against 
the blind and indiscriminate hostility to the literature of antiquity 
manifested by some of its opposers, as against the more serious and 
plausible, but yet unfounded objections, preferred by some of the 
votaries of science. 

“ There are, indeed,” he observes, “some points of view from 
which this subject has been less examined, and which, belonging as 
they do more especially to our own country, and the state of society 
among ourselves, may possess for us a greater interest, as well as 
some share of novelty. To these features of it I shall hereafter 
call your notice. For the present, my intention is to point out the 
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natural connection that subsists between science and letters, and 
attempt a vindication of those literary pursuits which seem to be 
everywhere falling into comparative neglect.” 

The intention thus avowed is satisfactorily accomplished. The 
intimate union between letters and science is clearly pointed out, and 
their interests are shown to be so blended—their destinies so linked 
together, that no one who is partial to the one can prudently or con- 
sistently assail the other. As it is not, however, our present pur- 
pose to discuss the merits of classical learning, or the reasonable- 
ness of its claim to a higher degree of favor than it now enjoys, we 
must forego the pleasure of introducing and commenting upon the 
arguments of our author. We have placed the title of his work at 
the head of this article, with the view of inquiring into the causes of 
the “ comparative neglect” of ancient literature, which is justly com- 
plained of. 

That there does exist among us a deep-seated and growing pre- 
judice against the study of this literature—that it is considered by 
many an unnecessary element in the education of youth, and by 
some as even positively injurious in its tendency, are facts too ob- 
vious, and confirmed by too many indications, to require any illus- 
tration. Weare by no means to infer, however, that such facts are 
in themselves evidence of the little importance due to those studies. 
This would be to prejudge the question. It has been well observed 
in another country, and is equally true in our own, that “the only 
melancholy manifestation in the opposition now raised to the estab- 
lished course of classical instruction is not the fact of such opposi- 
tion, but that arguments in themselves so futile should not have been 
wholly harmless. If such attacks have had their influence on the 
public mind, this affords only another proof: not that ancient litera- 
ture is with us studied too much, but that it is studied far too little.” 

If we trace to its source this hostility to letters, (which is, indeed, 
variously modified by local causes,) it will be found to be implanted 
in the constitution of our nature. There are certain descriptions of 
character in which it is inherent, and from which it cannot be eradi- 
cated. Those who possess it as a birth-right cherish it as such. 
Every plantis the spontaneous growth of its congenial soil, and it is 
not to be expected that the noxious sort should form an exception 
to this law. The peculiarity of constitution, however, which more 
than any other gives birth to this prejudice, consists in that unequal 
combination and one-sided development of the faculties in which 
the active predominate over the contemplative. This condition is 
indeed to some extent the result of education, and is so far to be re- 
garded, not as a cause of hostility to the studies in question, but as 
a consequence, rather, of neglecting them. We speak of it, however, 
only so far as it is natural and inherent. Where it exists indepen- 
dently of education, it is a necessary cause of partiality for the prac- 
tical pursuits, and of aversion tothe intellectual. The reverse of this 
condition, which also sometimes occurs, gives rise to the opposite 
extreme—a preference for literary avocations, and a distaste for 
the active pursuits. Though both extremes are but the proofs of an 
imperfectly formed mind, (and therefore to be deplored,) yet the 
former exists more extensively than the latter, and is far more inju- 
rious in its tendency. 

It was this disproportion in the original combination and subse- 
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quent development of the faculties, that in the first instance gave 
rise to the question of the respective merits of the active and specu- 
lative pursuits ; and we find tre same principle discussed, in differ- 
ent forms, from the earliest period of intellectual culture down to 
our own day. 

“ We find it,” says our author, “among the ancient Greeks exci- 
ting a rivalry between music and gymnastics: under which two 
heads was comprehended all that belonged to a perfect education, 
or one in which both mind and body had received due culture—mu- 
sic including whatever fell under the superintendence of the muses ; 
all the exercise and discipline of mind: gymnastics training the body 
to activity and strength. Now we find that there were among the 
Greeks themselves some of uncultivated minds disposed to give the 
active life an almost exclusive preference; and using nearly the 
same arguments that are employed in our day to decry studies, of 
which the practical results are not at once perceived. That after- 
ward among the Romans, a far less intellectual and polished peo- 
ple, Cicero should have found it necessary to contend with a like 
prejudice in the minds of his countrymen against speculative studies, 
will, therefore, occasion no surprise. Ata still later period, the 
wide extension of monastic institutions, into which so many, assum- 
ing the garb of religion, withdrew from the cares and business of the 
world, revived, under a somewhat different form, the ancient con- 
troversy between the active and the contemplative life; and added 
greatly to its interest and importance. And lastly, descending to 
our own age and time, we find that the advocates of gymnastics 
against music among the Greeks; the enemies of philosophy at 
Rome ; the champions during the middle ages of the active against 
the contemplative life, are represented among us by a class of re- 
formers actuated by a spirit of hostility to letters, and a jealous pre- 
ference of studies which have, as they allege, a closer relation to 
the business of life, and yield more plentiful and immediate fruits.” 

Another trait of character which tends to produce a spirit of hos- 
tility to ancient literature consists in that disposition which renders 
some men unhappy when they see others enjoying a benefit or bless- 
ing of which themselves are destitute. Those who have never made 
any advancement in the higher walks of literature themselves, can 
often find in that fact alone sufficient reason for deprecating its ad- 
vantages, and decrying it toothers. They are grieved at the thought 
of being without the benefits which such studies confer, and seek to 
mitigate their grief by underrating those benefits. Like the fox in 
the vineyard, they affect to despise what they secretly pine for. “ It is 
natural,” says a judicious writer, “that men should be inclined to 
soothe their vanity with the belief, that what they do not themselves 
know is not worth knowing; and that they should find it easy to 
convert others, who are equally ignorant, to the same opinion, is 
what might also confidently be presumed.” Still the opposition of 
such persons js of but little account. The cause of classical studies 
will never experience serious injury from a hostility which is the 
mere dictate of envy. Men who oppose a branch of learning in. 
which they are not versed, who are spurred to opposition by a sense 
of their own deficiency, and who reason (so far as they resort ta 
argument at all) against their own convictions, need not expect to 
accomplish much. 
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There is, however, a more numerous (and therefore more formi- 
dable) class of persons, whose want of knowledge or want of capa- 
city renders them incapable of appreciating these pursuits, and who 
oppose them, not froma secret conviction of their importance, and 
a sense of their own destitution, but from a natural proneness to con- 
demn what they do not, or cannot, comprehend. It has been truly 
remarked by the writer last quoted, that “the higher and more pe- 
culiar the ultimate advantages and pleasures of these studies—the 
more they educate to capacities of thought and feeling which we 
should never otherwise have been taught to know or exert—and the 
more that what it accomplishes can be accomplished by it alone— 
the less can those who have had no experience of its benefits, ever 
conceive, far less estimate their importance.” That the inability of 
such persons to appreciate classical literature should be the cause 
of their condemning it, is natural enough. Men who are prevented 
by lack of inclination or of intellect from forming their own judg- 
ment upon a controverted question, and who only have opinions as 
they derive them from the dictum of another, are commonly the 
most ambitious to appear as partisans, the most zealous in parading 
their sentiments, and the most tenacious in adhering to them. Those 
who are too stupid to do their own thinking, are ever the most dog- 
matical in maintaining a point, and the last to yield it. Possessing 
no resources in themselves—-without the requisite qualifications for 
arriving at an independent conclusion, they are compelled to draw 
from extraneous sources. Their articles of faith are taken at second 
hand, and when they have once come into possession of an opinion, 
they will cut off a right hand, or pluck out a right eye sooner than 
part with it. Such persons usually adopt the sentiments of those 
whose aim and interests are most nearly allied to their own, and 
whose capacities and modes of thinking, though indeed of a higher 
order than theirs, are similar in kind. They take their cue from 
some kindred spirit who happens to be endowed with more brains 
than themselves, but who rarely excels them in dogged conceit or 
obtrusive insolence. When the gravest questions are discussed— 
questions on which they, in common modesty, ought to remain si- 
lent, they are usually the first to decide upon the merits. Arrayed 
in the garb of borrowed opinions, they start into new importance, 
and claim to be wiser than those who can render a reason. They 
make up in zeal what they lack in persuasion ; assurance is the cloak 
of ignorance, and clamor supplies the place of argument. 

The opposition of this class of persons to the encouragement 
of ancient literature, so far as sustained by reason or argument, 
amounts exactly to nothing. And their influence might be set down 
at zero, except for their numbers ;—their name is legion—they 
make up in multitude what they want in rationality ;—they swell 
the ranks to which they join themselves, and give popularity to the 
cause they espouse—and that, in these days, is more than half the 
victory. 

In addition to the original and inherent sources of hostility to 
classical learning, some of which we have enumerated, there are 
others of a local character, which, though more limited in extent, 
are no less intense in their operation. Of those peculiar to this 
country, perhaps the most important is the influence of its political 
institutions. A slight consideration of the practice and tendency of 
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our government will show how little benefit and how much injury 
the cause of good literature derives from that quarter. ' 

In the first place, it is observable that the direct patronage in be- 
half of the higher departments of learning, which characterizes the 
governments of most enlightened countries, is almost entirely want- 
ing in our own. The state legislatures have indeed made liberal 
provisions in favor of common-school education, and the benefits 
resulting to the people at large from such legislation can scarcely 
be overrated. But while the diffusion of elementary learning has 
been viewed by most of our statesmen in the light of its true impor- 
tance, the interests of the higher literature have been almost wholly 
overlooked. How few and unimportant are the positive enactments 
for the protection or encouragement of liberal learning which our 
statute-books record! How few of our literary institutions have 
been either founded, sustained, or encouraged by government ap- 
propriations! We do not say how far this ought or ought not to be 
so. We do not contend that it is the duty of government to found 
literary establishments ; nor are we discussing the question to what 
extent such objects may be legislated for compatibly with the spirit 
of our institutions. We are merely assigning the causes which exist 
de facto, for the low state of classical learning among us. 

The absence of patronage is, however, but a negative evil at most. 
There are others of a positive character. One of these is the sim- 
plicity of our government, which renders it susceptible of being ad- 
ministered by men of very limited literary attainments. Not only 
is the knowledge of the dead languages deemed a needless qualifi- 
cation for office, but even those branches of an English education 
which have no necessary connection with public duties are held, 
for the most part, equally superfluous. If the character of the go- 
vernment were such as to require well educated men to discharge 
its offices, this would prove the high sense entertained by the nation 
of the importance of liberal studies. It would in some sort stamp 
them with the national estimate of their value, and would operate as 
a public premium upon good literature. If there were a single offi- 
cial station of such a character that, of two candidates, the one being 
a classical scholar, and the other a comparatively unlettered man, 
the former would, ceteris paribus, be most likely to succeed—such a 
fact would be invaluable to the cause of ancient learning. The 
want of some palpable evidence of the political importance of these 
studies is, in this country, easily converted into an argument against 
them. Qualification for office is too apt to be regarded as necessa- 
rily including a fitness for all the duties and relations of life. And 
hence whatever is not found to be indispensable for the magistrate, 
is held to be equally unnecessary for the man. 

Another and perhaps greater evil tendency in our institutions is 
one that arises from their most democratic feature. The fact that 
the offices of the government, from the highest to the lowest, are 
accessible aJike to all the Citizens, lays the foundation for a widely- 
extended aspiration after political distinction. The spirit thus pro- 
pagated is extremely inimical to literature. The contest for princi- 
ples—the zeal for party—the desire for promotion, are all too 
intense and absorbing to admit of either leisure or inclination for 
_literary pursuits ; and these are the more neglected in proportion as 
they are considered unnecessary for political or party purposes. 
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Those whose impulses lead them into the arena of public life, (and 
they are a numerous class,) knowing that a wide range of liberal 
studies—of varied and extensive acquirements, and in particular 
that an acquaintance with the ancient classics is not a condition 
of success in their intended sphere of action, are too apt to over- 
look them. They are unwilling to encounter the labor of acquiring 
what they do not consider essential to the end which they propose 
to themselves. Believing that practical qualifications are the most 
essential and almost exclusive requisites for the attainment of their 
object, they neglect to lay the surest foundation for usefulness and 
distinction—a liberal and a thorough education. 

We are not now canvassing the merits of democracy. If the 
evil tendency here ascribed to our political system be admitted, 
(which it must be,) it only proves that that system is not perfect. 
Our government may still be the most free from evils of any that 
exists, although its influence upon sound learning be positively in- 
jurious. We have only endeavored to illustrate the reason of our 
literary inferiority (of which even our vanity cannot make us insen- 
sible) to the cultivated countries of Europe, where it is a part of the 
national policy to foster and protect literary establishments. 

There is another pervading influence at work in this country, and 
peculiar to it, which affects injuriously, not only the interests of lite- 
rature, but the national morals in an equal degree. We allude to 
the money-making spirit. The physical resources of the country, 
the facilities for production and commerce, in proportion as the 
render easy the acquisition of wealth, and place it within the veil 
of the mass, give extension and intensity to the spirit of accumula- 
tion. The consequence is, that devotion to the pursuits of gain is 
now regarded as the pre-eminent characteristic of our nation. The 
whole country seems engaged in one pursuit—aiming at one end— 
affluence. The all-absorbing question is, how to acquire the greatest 
amount of wealth in the shortest space of time. This inquiry is 
pursued with intense enthusiasm, and to the exclusion of nearly 
every thing besides. It engrosses the attention of all classes, ages, 
and conditions. The powers of genius are taxed, the resources of 
science are laid under contribution, for a solution of the problem. 
Time and labor are contributed without grudging, and no sacrifice 
is spared that will forward the one great end. “In this country the 
desire of acquisition is excessive. It is restless, insatiable, bound- 
less—unhallowed and unredeemed by better influences, by a supe- 
rior and pervading respect and love for higher and nobler objects. 
For along with this increase of wealth has come a prodigious growth 
of luxury—an infinite multiplication of the means and refinements 
of physical enjoyment; and we are hurrying on with prodigious 
strides to a state of excessive civilization without due cultivation— 
of luxurious indulgence and the refinements of pleasure, without a 
proportionate growth of intellectual and moral culture, without a 
lively and respectful regard for the less material and less vulgar 
interests of life.”* 

We are not inclined “ to quarrel with this development of the phy- 
sical resources of our land,” nor with “the natural desire of acqui- 


* Discourse of Professor Henry before the Phi Sigma Nu Society of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 
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sition ;’? but we deplore the spirit to which these united give birth. 
We regret that either the pursuit of wealth or the desire of political 
preferment should be so eager and absorbing as seriously to check 
the literary spirit of the nation. 

To the united effects of these—to the influence of politics and of 
party on the one hand, and to the mercenary spirit on the other, is 
to be ascribed, more than to any thing else, the erroneous view so 
generally entertained among us on the subject of education, and the 
consequent slow development and progress of the intellectual princi- 
ple. Every system of education and every applied principle of men- 
tal culture seems to have especial reference to political or mer- 
cenary ends. The prevailing notion is, that a certain amount of 
schooling is necessary for the purposes of life, and all beyond is 
superfluous. This opinion condemns every course of intellectual 
training which requires a longer period than that which itself has 
prescribed. When a lad has reached a certain age, it transfers him 
at once from the school-room to the world. ‘To be employed in 
the cultivation of the mind after the elements of learning are ac- 
quired, and the physical frame is sufficiently developed for encoun- 
tering the bustle and business of life, is accounted sinful. The men- 
tal capacity of the individual and his destination in life are scarcely 
taken into view. The routine of study necessary for occupying his 
early years must be regularly gone through, though he be the veri- 
est dunce. Beyond that point he must not go, though he possessed 
the genius of a Newton. They who hold this opinion do, many of 
them, vainly believe that the modicum of learning which they would 
mete out to the rising generation comprises all that is useful. And 
this would indeed be true enough, if men were only born into the 
world to acquire riches or political honors. If wealth and office 
were the only ends of our being, “then, indeed, the scale of what is 
termed utility would be the true standard by which to estimate the 
value of all studies and attainments ;” but if there he higher consi- 
derations than these, if the improvement and perfection of our better 
nature be an object of paramount importance, then, “in proportion 
as mind is superior to matter, should be preferred that plan of study 
which is hest calculated to develop and improve its powers.” 
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Art. IX.—SKETCHES OF*METHODISM. 







ITS RISE AND PROGRESS ON MONTGOMERY CIRCUIT, BALT. CON. 






By J. H. Young, Junior Preacher for 1837. 






TuaT system of doctrines, morals, and usages, commonly de- 
nominated Methodism, is, perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect 
likeness of primitive Christianity in existence ; and it has ever been, 
from its earfiest dawn in England to the present time, under the 
direction and superintendence of a special Providence. Its distin- 
guishing doctrinal tenets are as prominently developed in the Bible 
as they are characteristic of a particular class of Christians. Its 
morals are pure and consistent; and its usages are, at once, simple 
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and evangelical—free from lifeless formality on the one hand, and 
from inconsiderate extravagance and fanaticism on the other. When 
we mark carefully the gradual adoption of some of its parts, by 
Mr. Wesley and his successors, as suited to the wants and con- 
dition of the people; the astonishing success of their labors in the 
conversion of sinners and the sanctification of believers; the sup- 
port they received in the midst of severe trials, afflictions, and 
persecutions ; their triumphs over enemies of every kind; and the 
general unity and harmony of the great body, on both sides the 
Atlantic.—can we doubt for a moment the special and continual 
interposition of that Being who notices the fall of a sparrow, and 
has said in his word, “ Even the very hairs of your head are all 
‘numbered! Candor will freely acknowledge the truth of both 
parts of the above proposition. 

All the important circumstances connected with the rise, progress, 
and present state of such a system, wherever its hallowed influence 
has been felt and seen in the hearts and lives of men, ought to be 
fully recorded for the benefit of the present and every succeeding 
generation. A history of this kind—of Methodism, and especially 
of American Methodism—is certainly a desideratum in the Chris- 
tian world. But such a history, if I have been correctly informed, 
is now in course of preparation by an eminent servant of the 
church in New-York, well qualified for the task. Every tributary 
stream of intelligence on this subject, however small, ought to be 
directed into this grand reservoir. 'Thisis, in part, the design of the 
present article. 

But, in descending to particulars in the collection of materials 
for such a history, serious difficulties arise. We have but two 
sources of information—the recollection of individuals, and the 
records of the church. Without reflection, one might suppose that 
these sources are quite ample, and afford all the facilities necessary 
in the case. But this is not the fact. The bare remembrance of 
events by the aged members of the church—events which transpired 
forty, fifty, or sixty years ago—cannot, in all instances, be depended 
upon with sufficient certainty for transmission to posterity as a 
correct and impartial narrative of ecclesiastical affairs. And the re- 
cords of the church,—by which we can properly understand nothing 
but the minutes and journals of the General and Annual Con- 
ferences, the reports of missionaries, and the notices of revivals 
published in our periodicals,—are necessarily so limited and brief 
that little knowledge can be gained from them, except the names 
of the preachers, their yearly appointments, trials, and appeals; 
reports of committees, the numbers in society, obituary notices of 
those laborers who have fallen in the work, and revivals of religion 
in particular parts of the country. True, information on these 
points is very desirable, and of great importance in writing a history 
of the church, or of any part of it. But ought not every preacher, 
local and travelling, to keep a journal? And ought not every circuit 
and station in the land to keep a church register? A few circuits 
and stations have a book, in which the number of members belong- 
ing to the charge, the names of the official members, and the bap- 
tisms and marriages are recorded. And every one is required to 
have its “recording steward,” and, consequently, a “ steward’s 
book.” But each one ought, also, to have a book for the purpose 
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of recording, besides the above items, every thing of interest con- 
nected with the work in that particular charge. There are few 
things, indeed, relative to Methodism anywhere, but are worthy 
to be registered for the satisfaction of those immediately concerned ; 
if not to be printed and published for the benefit of mankind. 

Some of the preachers keep journals. But they bear, too gene- 
rally, a particular reference to themselves, and not to the work. 
They are a mere memorandum of travels, appointments, and stop- 
ping places, with scarcely a single interesting fact, in several suc- 
cessive pages, to take away the dull monotony of a continued 
Fepetition of the same thing. This remark is true of even Bishop 
Asbury’s journal. But he was a very laborious minister. Few, if 
any, have ever surpassed him, either in extensive travels, or inde- 
fatigable pulpit exercises. Hence his journal possesses an interest 
which those of ordinary men do not. But in his three volumes of 
journal little information is contained relative tothe original bounda- 
ries of circuits and districts, &c., &c. Such information would now 
be very desirable. 

After this introduction, it may be observed, that there are several 
facts in connection with this country and with the church which 
render a sketch of Methodism here worthy of special notice. Mary- 
land was originally settled by Irish Roman Catholics. It was the 
first colony erected into a province of Great Britain; the first 
governed by a provincial legislature ; and the last to subscribe to 
the articles of confederation adopted by the other states, and pub- 
lished by Congress after the declaration of independence. The first 
Methodist church built in the state, if have been correctly informed, 
stands within the bounds of this circuit. It was erected, as is sup- 
posed, by a few who are now gray-headed veterans, and who still re- 
member the time, upward of sixty years ago. It is of an octagonal 
form, and known by the name of the “ Mountain Meeting-house,” being 
located near the base of the Sugar-loaf Mountain. The statement, 
however, that this was the first Methodist meeting-house in the state, 
I feel inclined to doubt. Bishop Asbury writes in his journal, Monday, 
April 18, 1773, “‘ This day the foundation of our house in Baltimore 
was laid.” This was sixty-four years the 18th day of last April, 
being, as is probable, two or three years prior to the erection of 
the church just mentioned. The first native American Methodist 
preacher, William Watters, spent his third year in the travelling 
connection, in part, in this circuit; and one of the first foreign 
ministers, Robert Strawbridge, a local preacher from Ireland, re- 
sided here for some time; and, according to Bishop Asbury’s Journal,, 
vol. iii, page 27, he formed the first Methodist society in America, 
within the bounds of the circuit to which this originally belonged. 
This society was formed at Pipe Creek, now included in Liberty 
circuit, Frederick county, where the Rev. Mr. Strawbridge had his 
place of residence, and where a conference of preachers was held 
on the Ist of May, 1801. 

These considerations will, no doubt, be a sufficient apology for 
the length of the preceding remarks, and for the particularity of the 
whole narrative. 

The geographical situation of this circuit, with its present bounda- 
ries, its extent while in connection with Frederick, from which it 
was separated in 1788, and the derivation of the names of the state 
and counties in which it is located, will first engage our attention. 
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Maryland—so called in honor of Henrietta Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France, and queen consort of Charles I. of 
England—was discovered in 1606, and granted by patent to George 
Calvert, baron of Baltimore in Ireland, in June, 1632. All that 
tract of country now embraced in Frederick, Montgomery, Wash- 
ington, Alleghany, Carroll, and a part of Charles counties and 
Georgetown, was originally included in the limits of Prince George 
county. This county was so named, as is thought, in honor 
of George Augustus II., son of George Lewis I., king of Great 
Britain and elector of Hanover, who came to England with his 
father in 1714, where he received the title and rank of Prince of 
Wales. It was divided in 1748, and a part given to Charles county. 
Frederick county was formed in the same year. Georgetown, in 
the District of Columbia, was taken from Frederick in 1751. Mont- 
gomery and Washington counties were also separated from Fre- 
derick in 1776. Alleghany was taken from Washington in 1789. 
Montgomery court-house, mentioned by Bishop Asbury in his jour- 
nal, as a place well arranged for public worship, was erected in 
1788. 

Montgomery circuit lies principally within the boundaries of the 
county from which it derives its name, extending also a short dis- 
tance into Frederick and Anne Arundel counties. As Frederick 

- county, which is the richest in the state, was, some years ago, 
inhabited chiefly by Germans, it is likely its name came from 
Frederick II, king of Prussia, commonly called “ the Great,” born 
at Berlin, January 24,1712, and died August 17, 1786, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, and the forty-seventh of his reign; or, it may 
be, from Frederick IV., the last German emperor who was crown- 
ed at Rome, and who began his reign in 1440; in the beginning of 
which the art of printing was invented. Montgomery received its 
name in honor of the brave and intrepid Gen. Richard Montgomery, 
a native of Ireland, who fell before the city of Quebec, in Novem- 
ber, 1775, the year preceding the formation of the county. Anne 
Arundel derived its name either from Anne, the wife of Earl Arun- 
del, or from Anne, queen of England, second daughter of James IL., 
by his first wife. The circuit itself, as it is now bounded, lying be- 
tween Baltimore on the east, Washington on the south, and Fre- 
derick city on the north-west; sixteen miles from the first, fourteen 
from the second, and ten from the third,—has eighteen appointments, 
and is about one hundred and eighty miles in circumference. But, 
in the first days of Methodism in this country, it was much more 
extensive; the exact boundaries, however, of the circuit, at that 
time, [ am unable correctly to ascertain. Judging from the informa- 
tion I have succeeded in gathering on this point, it embraced the se- 
veral circuits now known by the names of Frederick, Montgomery, 
Patapsco, Liberty, and Rock Creek; and, perhaps, even crossed the 
Potomac, a considerable distance into Virginia. A district was then as 
large as a conference in our day, and a circuit as large as a modern 
district. Those were days of the labors, travels, and sufferings of 
other men, and we have entered into their labors. Herein is that 
saying true, ‘“‘ One soweth, and another reapeth.” 

This circuit includes no mountains in its bounds, if we except a 
mere “knob” in one part of it, called “ Sugar-loaf,” referred to in 
the introduction. In this it differs from many of the circuits in 
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Pennsylvania and some other states. The country is, nevertheless, 
very “ hilly,” or undulating, which makes the travelling frequently 
quite unpleasant. The soil, in some districts originally thin, has 
been so impoverished in many places by an injudicious mode of 
culture, aud the raising of successive crops of Indian corn and to- 
bacco, that the great number of superannuated or worn-out tobacco 
fields observable in several places give some parts of Montgomery 
circuit a very desolate appearance indeed. These uninclosed and 
uncultivated spots, overrun with blackberry briers, have often 
brought to my mind, while riding past them, the words of Solomon, 
“1 went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding: and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall was 
broken down. Then I saw and considered it well; I looked upon 
it, and received instruction.” 

The inhabitants of this region, however, are beginning to awake 
on this subject; they are striving to improve their land by intro- 
ducing lime, and, some of them at least, essentially improving their 
mode of husbandry. 

The celebrated “ Falls of the Potomac” are about three miles 
from one of our appointments. I had the satisfaction of visiting 
this natural curiosity, in a pleasant excursion a few weeks ago. 
The most commanding points of observation are difficult of access 
on the Maryland side. An admirer of nature, however, is amply 
compensated by the sight, for all his fatigue and danger in his ef- 
fortsto reach them. The scenery in the immediate vicinity of the falls 
is wild and romantic. The water rushes in foaming torrents over the 
rugged rocks that oppose its course, sending out its deafening roar, 
in the calm hour of evening, for miles around; while the whole 
inspires the beholder with feelings of awe, and impresses him 
with a solemn sense of the power of God and the wonders of his 
works. 

The inhabitants of the states south of Pennsylvania are pro- 
verbial for their kindness and attention to strangers and for their 
universal hospitality. This disposition strongly manifests itself by 
corresponding conduct in Maryland, especially in this circuit; and 
toward no class of persons does it flow more freely than to minis- 
ters of the gospel. They find a welcome home in every family 
they visit. This is as it should be ; and while too great a familiarity 
is guarded against on the one hand, by which a preacher might 
lose the dignity and influence of his ministerial character, too much 
timidity and fear is avoided on the other, through which he might 
be prevented from ascertaining the true moral condition of indi- 
viduals, and of administering that advice and instruction necessary 
for particular cases. 

The subject of education obtains considerable favor and encou- 
ragement among the people in this part of the country. The state 
has established a primary-school system, which, however, is not 
yet very extensively in operation. There are in the circuit two 
male and one female academies. The latter, and one of the former, 
are located in Rockville, the county seat of justice ; and the other 
is situated in Brookville. The female academy has, for its princi- 
pals, two Misses Buchanan, of Baltimore. This school has been 
for the past season in a very flourishing condition. The superin- 
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tendents are young ladies of respectability and well-improved minds; 
and one is a pious member of the Presbyterian church. 

Were I not afraid of drawing this account into a tedious length 
to the reader, my pen would freely trace a few lines more in favor 
of female education. Whether morally, religiously, socially, or 
politically considered, it is of the utmost importance; and one of 
the characteristic signs of the times is, a knowledge of its interest 
connected with all the relations of life, and a vigorous prosecution 
of the work itself in every state in the union. May every lady in 
the land have the hands of Martha, the heart of Mary, the head of 
Hannah More, and the perseverance of old Anna. the prophetess! 
And may the two female seminaries, to be located in Maryland and 
Virginia, under the patronage of the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
be speedily erected, and meet with that prosperity the long-neglected 
cause of female education so richly merits ! 

After these remarks on the geography of the country, the man- 
ners of the people, and the state of education within the bounds of 
Montgomery circuit, we may next approach, more particularly, the 
subject of religion itself. It has already been observed, that this 
state was originally colonized by Irish Roman Catholics. This 
colony consisted of about two hundred persons. And as a con- 
sequence of this early settlement—the country having been well 
supplied, from that day to this, with the devoted servants of his 
holiness—Maryland is generally supposed to be the strong hold of 
popery; and, indeed, if they have a strong hold in the union, it is 
certainly here. Here is their large and splendid cathedral; here 
are their chapels, their academies, and colleges; their nunneries, 
their priests and bishops, and the highest dignitary of the church 
in the United States. Yet, notwithstanding this array of schools, 
churches, and ecclesiastics, their grasp on the public mind is not 
very firm, and this grasp is relaxing. Their efforts, though vigo- 
rous and untiring, will be as unsuccessful in this land of light and 
Bibles, in disseminating their principles and in proselyting Pro- 
testants, as was the feeble arrow of old Priam when he sought the 
life of his enemy, that fell harmlessly at his victim’s feet. 

But it will appear by the following extract from the proceedings 
of a provincial Catholic legislature that, when this country was first 
settled, these persons were not as ignorant, degraded, and bigoted as 
they are commonly thought to bein the present day. The Assem- 
bly of Maryland, then composed almost exclusively of Catholics, 
enacted in 1649, and the act was confirmed in 1676, among the 
perpetual laws of the province,—“ That no persons professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ should be molested in respect to their reli- 
gion, or in the free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the exercise 
of any other religion against their consent; so that they be not un- 
faithful to the proprietary, or conspire against the civil government: 
that any person molesting another in respect of his religious tenets, 
should pay treble damages to the party aggrieved, and twenty shil- 
lings to the proprietary: that those reproaching any with opprobri- 
ous names of religious distinction, should forfeit ten shillings to the 
persons injured: that one speaking reproachfully of the blessed Vir- 
gin or the apostles should forfeit five pounds ; and that blasphemy 
against God should be punished with death.” This last offence, in 
the United States, is not now considered as a capital crime, though 
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it was among the Jews, and is still under some European govern- 
ments ; but the whole extract manifests a spirit of Christian liberality 
which is honorable to the source whence it emanated. And it were 
well if the papers, books, and lips of many American Protestants 
were as charitable as the L[rish Catholic colonists of Maryland. 

Two hundred and three years ago, ten scores of Catholics came 
into this state. Seventy-one years ago, a single Methodist preacher, 
also from the “ green Isle of Erin,” came into the sameregion. Now, 
simply within the bounds of this circuit alone, the Catholics have 
but two churches, and we have eleven, besides seven other preach- 
ing places! And taking all the meeting houses of Catholics, Epis 
copalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Protestant Methodists, Quakers, 
and Campbellites together, as far as I can ascertain, they make but 
two churches more than we have. Officiating in the several churches 
just mentioned, are nine clergymen belonging to these respective de- 
nominations ; while the labor in the Methodist Episcopal Churches 
is performed by barely two, and these have the oversight of more 
than twelve hundred members! “The battle is not to the strong, 
nor the race to the swift; for it is not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

As it may be interesting to many to see at one view the names 
of all the preachers who have travelled here, and the number of 
members in society each year, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
since the commencement of Methodism in this country, [have drawn 
up the following statement for their satisfaction :— 








Whites. Col’d. 





Preachers’ names. 





Year. 


1774. Philip Gatch, William Duke 175 
1775. William Watters, Robert Strawbridge 336 
1776. Martin Rodda, F’. Garrettson 359 
1777. Samuel Spragg, Caleb B. Pedicord 361 
1778. Not in the annual minute. 

1779. Richard Garrettson, Wm. Glendenning No returns. 


These were appointed by the Kent County Con- 
ference, Delaware, held 28th April, 1779. 
1779. Wm. Glendenning, F. Garrettson 480 
These were appointed by the Fluvanna Confer- 
ence, Virginia, held May 8th, 1779. 
1780. Wm. Watters, Thomas Foster. 
1781. Reuben Ellis, Charles Scott, Jonathan Forrest 606 


1782. Philip Cox, Michael Ellis, Hugh Roberts 491 
1783. Ignatius Pigman, Wm. Phebus 549 
1784. John Magany, Isaac Smith, J. Forrest 516 
1785. Wm. Ringold, Samuel Breeze No returns. 
1786. M. Ellis, Joseph Cromwell 390 32 
1787. J. Forrest, Benj. Riggin, Benjamin Roberts 445 55 
1788. Circuit divided and called Montgomery. Robert 
Green,,John Allen 749 «(O1 
1789. James Wilson, John Childs 648 103 
1790. George Hagerty, John Ragan 771 +339 
1791. John Rowen, Agilla Garrettson 637 347 
1792. Joshua Wells, Thomas Bell 650 350 


1793. Morris Howe, Rezin Simpson 728 362 




















































































Year. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
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Preachers’ names. Whites. Col’d. 

F. Garrettson, Jun., Edmund Wagman 658 340 
John Chalmers, William Bishop 578 392 
J. Bloodgood, D. Martin, A. Garrettson 505 284 
Thomas Lucas, Lasley Matthews 510 254 
Do. do. 421 252 

Joseph Rowen, Wilson Lee, sup. 423 227 
Wilson Lee, John Potts 370 246 
D. Stevens, G. Askins, J. Forrest 697 417 
Rezin Cash, Thomas Church 778 584 
P. B. Davis, Robert R. Roberts 736 604 
Solomon Harris, Sampson Tranmell 621 583 
Gideon Draper, John Latimer 625 608 
Joseph Foy, Gideon Draper 632 568 
William Ryland, Simon Gillaspie 613 534 
Thomas Budd, Jacob Dovell 575 567 
Enoch George, Robert Bolton 578 580 
Daniel Hall, James Smith 617 620 
Alfred Griffith, James Smith 573 624 
Alfred Griffith, Edward Matthews 646 552 
Seely Bunn, Rezin Hammond 558 580 


B. Waugh, Thomas Larkin. 

B. Waugh, James Smith. 

Frederick Stien, Henry Furlong. 
Job Guest, James Taylor. 

Hamilton Jefferson, D. B. Dorsey. 
Hamilton Jefferson, Jesse Lee. 

John Childs, John M’Ilfash. 

Gideon Lanning, John Gill Watt. 
William Butler, John Gill Watt. 
Christopher Fry, James Paynter. 
Christopher Fry, Wm. Gibson. 
Tobias Reily, William H. Chapman. 
Wm. H. Chapman, John Gill Watt. 
Caleb Reynolds, John Gill Watt. 
Charles B. Young, Henry Furlong. 
Bazel Barry, James Reed. 

Bazel Barry, John L. Gibbons. 
Andrew Hemphill, John L. Gibbons. 
Andrew Hemphill, Wm. O. Lumsden. 
P, D. Lipscomb, Wm. O. Lumsden. 


P. D. Lipscomb, David Thomas 605 486 
Jacob Larkin, Elijah Miller 636 525 
Jacob Larkin, Wm. T. Norfolk 611 643 


James Reily, J. H. Young. 


- It appears by the above account that from 1774 until 1837, both 
inclusive, one hundred and two different preachers travelled this cir- 
cuit. Of this number, one, at least, was expelled, a few withdrew 
from the connection, others have located, many have died,—two a 
violent death: Seely Bunn, who was thrown from his gig, and 
Christopher Fry, who lost his life while attending the operation of a 


threshing machine,—several are on the superannuated list, others, 
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in all human probability, will soon be on the same list, or else will 
doubtless be supernumeraries, and many are still in the ranks of the 
itinerancy, and doing effective work. | 

Of those who are superannuated, and are waiting the close of 
life’s toilsome day to hear the Lord of the vineyard say to the stew- 
ard, “ Call the laborers and give them their hire,” I may mention 
with honor to this narration the names of Joshua Wells, James 
Paynter, Wm. Ryland, and Morris Howe. The first of these lives 
near Baltimore, in considerable affluence, though worn out in the 
service of the church. ‘The second resides with brother Lyon, near 
the Goshen meeting-house, in this circuit, and still preaches occa- 
sionally. The third, who, in his younger days, was one of the most 
eloquent men of his time, has an easy appointment under govern- 
ment as chaplain at the Navy Yard in Washington; and the fourth 
I had the privilege of seeing, and hearing relate his religious expe- 
rience in a love-feast at Brier Creek, an old Methodist neighborhood 
in Columbia county, Pa., last January. His gray hairs, furrowed 
cheeks, and faltering voice, the usual companions of age, indicated 
but a short stay longer on the stage of life. These are venerable 
relics of primitive Methodism! They stand forth here and there as 
the last oaks of the forest, left by the woodman’s axe to breast the 
storm alone. Their early companions have fallen. The wirds of 
winter have carried off their green foliage. But though their out- 
ward man may perish, their inward man is renewed day by day; 
and in the morning of the resurrection they shall be transplanted to 
the paradise of God, and shall bloom with all the freshness of un- 
fading youth. No men upon earth do I revere more, or esteem more 
highly, than I do worn-out Methodist preachers. May the gospel 
of Christ be to them a permanent solace in their declining years! 
And may the Keeper of Israel inspire the hearts of the people with 
a sense of the duty they owe them, to provide for their honorable 
support while they remain in this world! 

Several of the preachers in the preceding list were imprisoned, 
and otherwise persecuted during the revolutionary war ; especially 
Freeborn Garrettson and Jonathan Forrest. The latter of these 
is still alive, though old and feeble. He lives in Frederick county, 
Maryland. 

Of those who have died, three lie buried in Montgomery circuit. 
Rezin Cash, a native of this county, was admitted into the travelling 
connection in 1794, and died in 1803, between thirty and forty years 
of age ; Caleb Reynolds, who died exceedingly happy in the love of 
God, and was followed by his wife and nine children to the grave- 
yard attached to the Clarksburg meeting-house, in 1827; and Wil- 
son Lee, who was born in Sussex county, Delaware, in 1761, and 
died at Walter Worthington’s, Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 
October 11, 1804. 

The sentiments contained in the following, though the poetry may 
not be of the first order, may be appropriately applied to either of 
the two first named above :— 

























































‘‘ He stood near the place where his ashes reposed ; 
He toil’d,—but his life was a span ; 
He stood in defence of the truth,—to disclose 
Its mysteries written for man. 
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No tablet of marble, inscribed with his birth, 
His death, or his deeds, or his praise, 

Was erected or laid on the yielding earth, 
To speak of his worth or his praise. 


Tle died, but he died the death he desired 
Who gazed on the goodly array - 
Of Israel’s tents when his soul was inspired, 
To die at the closing of day :—- ; 


‘The death of the good,’ said the prophet of old, 
_‘ Be mine, my end be like his ! 
He pray’d, but his spirit was faithless and cold, 
He gain’d not the mansions of bliss. 


Sleep, servant of Jesus, sleep calmly and long: 
‘l'hy conflicts and labors are ended, 

Thy voice is now raised in the heavenly song, 
Thy graces with glory are blended.” 


I may speak more at length of Wilson Lee, as no one who ever 
traveled this circuit was more successful in winning souls to Christ 
than this pious servant of God, during his ministry in this field of 
labor. The following extracts from a brief memoir in the Minutes 
for 1805, will not be uninteresting :— 

“He came into the line of traveling preachers in the year 1784, 
and was stationed in the following circuits:—Alleghany, 1784; 
Redstone, 1785; Talbot, 1786; Kentucky, 1787; Danville, 1788; 
Lexington, 1789 ; Cumberland, Tennessee, 1790; Salt River, 1791; 
Danville, 1792; Salem, New-Jersey, 1793; New-London, 1794; 
New-York, 1795; Philadelphia, 1796-98 ; Montgomery, sup., 1799 ; 
Montgomery, 1800; Baltimore district, 1801-03; sick and su- 
perannuated in 1804. Wilson Lee was very correct in the eco- 
nomy and discipline of himself and others, and as an elder and a 
presiding elder he showed himself a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed. The district prospered under his administration, and 
a gracious revival has had a beginning and blessed continuance. 
Wilson Lee professed the justifying and sanctifying grace of God. 
He was neat in his dress, affable in his manners, fervent in his 
spirit, energetic in his ministry, and his discourses were fitted to the 
cases and characters of his hearers. From constitution he was very 
slender, but zeal, zeal for the Lord, would urge him to surprising 
constancy and great labors. 

“It was thought that the charge of such an important district, and 
the labor consequent upon it, hastened his death; but a judicious 

friend observed, that he had a call to visit a dying brother on the 
west side of the Alleghany Mountains, that the change of weather, 
and some other circumstances of his exposing himself, gave him his 
finishing stroke. In April, 1804, he was taken while in prayer with 
a sick person with a heavy discharge of blood from his lungs. At 
his death, a blood vessel of some magnitude was supposed to have 
broken, so that he was in a manner suffocated with his own blood 
in a few minutes. As he died so suddenly, and in such a manner, 
we had not his last words as some have given who have had a delibe- 
rate departure from time to eternity. Yet we may add, although our 
faithful, laborious, and successful brother has left us, we are happy 
to say, after full trial, he has immortalized his ministerial, Chris- 
Vou. TX.—April, 1838. 29 
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tian, and itinerant character; many have done gloriously in making 
generous and great sacrifices for the church of God and the pros- 
perity of Zion; and among these we must and will place our suf- 
fering, pious, and dedicated brother, who did effectually cast his all 
into the treasury. 

“It may be truly said that Wilson Lee hazarded his life upon all 
the frontier stations he filled, from the Monongahela to the banks 
of the Ohio, Kentucky, Salt River, Green River, Great Barrens, and 
Cumberland River ; in which stations there were great savage cru- 
elties, and frequent deaths. He had to ride from station to station, 
and from fort to fort, sometimes with and at other times without a 
guard, as the inhabitants of those places and periods can witness.” 

The most extensive revival of religion this circuit has ever been 
favored with since its formation, was commenced and carried on 
principally through the instrumentality of Wilson Lee. This was 
in the year 1800. It is still remembered by a few old members, 
some of whom were subjects of that work. In that year upward of 
six hundred, white and colored, were added to the church. Among 
those who received their earliest religious impressions through the 
ministry of Mr. Lee, I may mention George D. Summers, who lives 
in this circuit still, commonly known by the name of “the blind 
preacher.” He was born blind, so were two of his sisters; one of 
these has been dead for some time. The other is yet living, was 
once a Methodist, but is not now. Brother Summers is a pious 
man, anda good preacher. He has a wonderfully retentive memory, 
and is the best living concordance I ever saw! His sense of touch, 
and that of hearing, are very acute. By the breathing of a congre- 
gation, he can tell its relative size! He can hear the ticking of a 
watch at a distance from his ear, when other persons cannot pos- 
sibly hear it at all! He has gained his knowledge of the Bible and 
other books chiefly by listening to a sister, who reads for him from 
time to time. ‘This is a very sisterly employment! When Messrs. 
Armstrong & Plaskitt, of Baltimore, were about to publish their 
pocket edition of the Polyglot Bible, Mr. Summers was hearing a 
list of miracles read, as wrought by Christ, in chronological order : 
“ That’s wrong,” he exclaimed, when a certain miracle was men- 
tioned, and the place in which it was said-to be recorded—-“ That 
miracle is not there.” ‘They immediately referred to the Scripture, 
but found no miracle there! And he corrected the error by calling 
up chapters, verses, and facts, in his own powerful memory! I 
have asked him to tell me where some of the most unlikely things 
to be remembered in the whole Bible may be found, and he told me 
at once. But one question I proposed he answered incorrectly :— 
“ How many divisions has the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm ?” 
He answered, “ Twenty-six.” This was a mistake ;—it has but 
twenty-two... This is the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet ; 
and each division, and each verse in each division, begins in the 
Hebrew with a letter in that language in alphabetical order. 

A few wegks ago, at the Friendship meeting-house, near the grave 
of Wilson Lee, with one knee on the ground, a piece of paper on the 
other, and with inexpressible feelings, I took down the following in- 
scription on his tomb-stone :— 

















Review of Philip’s Life and Times of Whitefield. 


“ Sacred 
To the Memory of the 
Rev. Witson Leg, 
Who departed this life Oct. 11, 1804, 
In the 43d year of his age. 


He acted well, while here, his part; 

His God he served with all his heart; 
He heard with joy, ‘ Well done, my son: 
Hither come up, thy work is done!’ 


Let me die the death of the righteous ;—let my last end be like his.” 


There have been other revivals of great interest in Montgomery, 
of which, however, my knowledge is teo limited and unsatisfactory to 
be mentioned here; but there was one in 1775, 1780, 1783, 1788, 1790, 
1793, and 1810; and especially one in Rockville, in the summer of 
1835, under the labors of Jacob Larkin and Elijah Miller. Fifty or 
sixty embraced religion, but some have gone back into the world. We 
have now in society, according {(o the return at the last annual con- 
ference, 611 whites and 643 colored. Our congregations, at the Sab- 
bath appointments, are increasing in number, attention, and interest. 
We are looking and praying for the saving grace of God in behalf of 
the church and the people. 





Arr. X.—REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


The name of “Robert Philip,” inscribed in the title-page of a book 
as its author, would, of itself, be sufficient to give it celebrity in both 
England and America. So, also, would the names of those “ burning 
and shining lights,” Messrs. Wesley and Whitefield, have a similar 
effect to secure to a volume an extensive circulation, let it only be 
understood that they occupy a considerable place in it. Both of these 
combined must render a publication exceedingly popular. 

The reader will perceive by the following notice, taken from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, that such a work has just been issued 
from the English press. We are induced to republish this able review 
of Mr. Philip’s production, for the reason that it will, no doubt, find 
its way into this country, and probably be reprinted by some of our 
friends of the school to which Mr. P. is attached. We cannot but 
regret that at this age, when the spirit of benevolence seems to have 
gained a decided triumph in regard to all matters of common interest 
among Christians, any thing like sourness or bigotry should be be- 
trayed in so delicate a matter as that of writing “ The Life and Times 
of George Whitefield,” and especially by Mr. Philip. But our readers 
must judge for themselves. The following is the review which is 
taken of the subject by our English brethren.—Eb. 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


A coop Life of Whitefield has long been wanted ; and perhaps one 
reason why it has been wanting so long is, that, for such a work, a bio. 
grapher of peculiar qualifications is required. He must be able with 
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patient industry to collect the numerous and scattered facts which the 
“ Life and Times” of such a man, living at such a period, will neces- 
sarily include. He must likewise be able to arrange them judiciously, 
and that in reference both to their principles and their comparative 
importance, so as that all may be blended into such a whole as shall 
make a just impression on the readers. His moral and int Ilectual 
qualifications should be those of a Christian philosopher ; one to whom 
words are but the signs of things, and who, perceiving all things in 
the clear light of heavenly truth, judges of them by the standard which 
the God of truth has vouchsafed to bestow. His spirit, too, should 
be truly catholic ; incapable of mistaking the dry, sarcastic sneer of 
party complacency, for the benignant smile of evangelical love. 
George Whitefield was a man of a large spirit; his daily actings 
marked him as one who lived for mankind; and they can be described 
correctly, and con amore, only by one who, however strongly he may 
be attached to his own views of religious truth, and to those who are 
in these respects like minded with him, readily acknowledges that the 
fold of Christ has other compartments than that in which himself may 
be inclosed. And especially must the biographer of Whitefield be 
above the influence of party spirit in reference to the questions by 
which, in our own times, the religious public in England has been so 
violently agitated. Neither a high Churchman nor a low Dissenter 
would be able to do justice to the subject. Does any impartial man 
now believe that the sarcastic, biting descriptions which Anthony 
Wood gives of some of the Nonconformist ministers are correct por- 
traits? And yet there is little doubt that the biographer believed them 
to be so. And why were they so illiberal and untrue? because he 
was a Churchman? He whoshould say this would be not less illiberal 
himself. It was because he wasa mere partisan. Assuming all to be 
right with his own party, he had no difficulty in proving all others to 
be wrong. He who imbibes Anthony Wood’s spirit, no matter what 
side he takes, will draw caricatures even where he thinks he is sketch- 
ing likenesses. 

A good Life of Whitefield, we have said, has long been wanted ; 
and the volume before us has not supplied the desideratum. Even 
had Mr. Philip possessed all the other qualifications for the work, (and 
some of them he assuredly does not possess,) his evident partisanship 
would render him unfit for the task. We should as soon look to Mr. 
Newman, or Mr. Keble, or any other Oxford-tract man, as to Mr. 
Robert Philip. He is a Dissenting Anthony Wood, only upon a some- 
what smaller scale. Among those who think with him, the volume 
will be popular. A Life of George Whitefield, written with any de- 
gree of honesty, cannot fail to excite interest, and impart pleasure, 
especially when it comes in the place of the pious and well-intended, 
but exceedingly intperfect and unsatisfactory, narrative of Dr. Gillies. 
And then, for a certain class of readers, there are other, and we fear 
they will be only too powerful, recommendations. The sarcastic hits 
at the Church, and at the Wesleys, have frequently reminded us of the 
unrelenting shappishness of the old Oxonian. O when will it be ac- 
knowledged that it is not the direction and object of this temper, but 
the temper itself, that is in fault! It will be long before the admirers 
of Augustus Toplady forgive John Wesley for having so established 
the truth of the evangelical Arminianism for which he contended, 
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that now, whatever be the doctrines reserved for the church, Ar- 
minianism, as preached by Mr. Wesley, is all but universally acknow- 
ledged to be the doctrine for the pulpit. Whether it be true or not, 
sermons are composed and delivered as though it were. Since the 
days of Wesley and Fletcher, the ministry, it is seen, must be Ar- 
minianly exercised ; and there are those who cannot forgive the men 
who were the principal instruments of establishing such a state of 
things. Whenever, therefore, an opportunity occurs for affixing any 
thing like a stigma on their characters, it is even eagerly embraced. 

We are sorry that we must place Mr. Philip in this'class. He has 
chosen to disfigure a book with macule which were altogether needless, 
and by which what might have been not only a very interesting, but 
a very useful volume, is made, in some parts of it, exceedingly offen- 
sive to a large class who would have been glad, otherwise, to have 
been its purchasers. We again say, that we are sorry for this. It 
was thus in the life-time of men who have long been united in the 
bonds of a perfect and eternal love. Attempts were made while they 
lived—and partially successful ones—to produce coolness and distance 
between them; and the attempts are now so far revived as that the 
memory of the one is to be exalted at the expense of the other. And 
the worst of this is, that it was not called for by any necessity im- 
posed on the biographer. ‘To us they appear but as the expression of 
that dislike which Congregational Calvinists feel toward the man who 
was the instrument of establishing an Arminian connection. Per- 
haps, too, in some degree, they proceed from what we do not think is 
originally natural to Mr. Philip. There is in his style an occasional 
affectation of smartness and bluntness, which is sometimes more like 
flippancy than any thing else. He tells us in his preface, that “ it 
is his own way of telling the facts of personal history.” It may be 
so; but he may rely upon it, it is not the best way; and, should his 
“ Life and Times of Whitefield” come to a second edition, the entire 
omission of all marks of it would be a real improvement. 

We shall not engage in a lengthened examination of the faults to 
which we have adverted. A few specimens will sufficiently illustrate 
their character, and show the spirit in which the work has been writ- 
ten. Neither shall we institute any comparison between men who 
were the honored instruments of one of the most extensive revivals 
of religion that ever took place. They were not rivals in life, though 
there were some who wished both to represent and to make them 
such ; and now that they have rested from their labors and been fol- 
lowed by their works, we will not speak.of them as though they had 
been what they were not. In the destinations of Providence each had 
his peculiar work ; and to the important effects, in which the churches 
of Christ both in Great Britain and America participated, each con- 
tributed his share. Mr. Philip says in his preface that “ the time is 
not yet come for the philosophy of Whitefield’s Life.” Perhaps not ; 
and when it does come, an author of a very different and much higher 
order will be required for the task. A thoroughly orthodox, evan. 
gelical, and liberal Southey would be required to examine the peculiar 
and distinguishing characteristics of each; and such a one, tracing 
those characteristics throughout their various operations, would be 
enabled to show the results. Wesley and Whitefield had one great 
object in view, and that object they equally labored to secure by 
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preaching “ Christ crucified ;” but in their subordinate plans the charac- 
teristic differences of the men are chiefly to be seen; and it is in the 
effects resulting from their employment that any inquiry as to the 
greater or less wisdom and fidelity of men who, in the main, were 
both of them wise and faithful, must find its proper reply. We agree 
with Mr. Philip, that the time for such philosophic inquiries is not yet 
come. ‘There is too little calmness, and too much bitterness, abroad 
for sucha task. We differ from him, however, when he supposes that 
“it is fast approaching.” He must have much brighter views of the 
proximate future than we have, to be able to suppose any such thing. 
‘To our view, though we shall be very glad to find ourselves mistaken, 
the “ coming events” are such as “ cast their shadows before.” 

We shall call the reader’s attention, in the first place, to some of 
Mr. Philip’s ill-natured and uncandid remarks on Mr. Wesley’ s religion 
when at Oxford; while, in fact, leading “the godly club,” as it was 
derisively termed, and to which the name of Methodist was first ap- 
plied. Perhaps the best way of preparing the reader fora just appre- 
ciation of Mr. Philip’s account, will be to copy that which Mr. Wes. 
ley gave himself. He never left it for his biographers to discover that 
his views were at that time, as to some most important points, ex. 
ceedingly defective. Wherein the defect lay he was instructed by 
the wonderful providence of God; and by no one has it been more 
distinctly pointed out than by himself, when the whole plan of salva- 
tion was unfolded to him. 

“In the year 1725, being in the twenty-third year of my age, I met 
with Bishop Taylor’s ‘ Rules and Exercises of Holy Living and Dying.’ 
In reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly affected with 
that part in particular which relates to purity of intention. Instantly 
I resolved to dedicate all my life to God; all my thoughts, and words, 
and actions; being thoroughly convinced there was no medium; but 
that every part of my life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice 
to God, or to myself; that is, in effect, to the devil. 

“In the year 1726 I met with Kempis’s ‘ Christian Pattern.’ The 
nature and extent of inward religion, the religion of the heart, now 
appeared to me in a stronger light than ever it had done before. I 
saw that giving even all my life to God, (supposing it possible to do 
this and go no farther,) would profit me nothing, unless I gave my 
heart, yea, all my heart, to him. I saw that ‘simplicity of intention 
and purity of affection,’ one design in all we speak or do, and one 
desire, ruling all our tempers, are indeed ‘ the wings of the soul,’ with- 
out which she can never ascend to the mount of God. 

«A year or two after, Mr. Law’s ‘ Christian Perfection’ and ‘ Se- 
rious Call’ were put into my hands. These convinced me, more than 
ever, of the absolute impossibility of being half a Christian. And I 
determined, through his grace, (of the absolute necessity of which I 
was deeply sensible,) to be all devoted to God, to give him all my 
soul, my body, and my substance. 

“In the year 1729 I began not only to read, but to study the Bible, 
as the one, the only standard of truth, and the only model of pure re- 
ligion. Hence I saw, in a clearer and clearer light, the indispensable 
necessity of having the mind which was in Christ, and of walking as 
Christ also walked; even of having, not some part only, but all, the 
mind which was in him; and of walking as he walked, not only in 
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many or in most respects, but in all things. And this was the light 
wherein at this time I generally considered religion, as a uniform fol- 
lowing of Christ, an entire inward and outward conformity to our 
Master. Nor was I afraid of any thing more than of bending this 
rule to the experience of myself or of other men; of allowing myself 
in any the least disconformity to our grand Exemplar.” 

Thus aiming at entire. holiness, Christ formed in the heart, the 
image of God in the soul, he sought it, “not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the law.” He tells, therefore,— 

“In 1730 I began visiting the prisons, assisting the poor and sick 
in turn, and doing what other good I could, by my presence or my 
little fortune, to the bodies and souls of all men. To this end I 
abridged myself of all superfluities, and many that are called the neces- 
saries of life. I soon became a by-word for so doing; and I rejoiced 
that my name was cast out as evil. The next spring I began ob. 
serving the Wednesday and Friday fasts, commonly observed in the 
ancient church ; tasting no food till threein the afternoon. And now 
I knew not how to go any farther. I diligently strove against all sin. 
I omitted no sort of self-denial which I thought lawful. I carefully 
used, both in public and private, all the means of grace at all opportu- 
nities. I omitted no occasion of doing good; I for that reason suf- 
fered evil. And allthis I knew to be nothing, unless as it were directed 
toward inward holiness. Accordingly this, the image of God, was what 
I aimed at in all, by doing his will, not my own.” 

For a reason which will soon appear, we wish the sentences which 
we have put in Italics to be carefully noted. Noone who understands 
what he subsequently discovered, “ that holiness cometh by faith,” 
will be surprised at the language in which he proceeds to describe the 
inefficacy of the means he employed, excellent as in other respects 
they undoubtedly were. He immediately adds,— 

“Yet when, after continuing some years in this course, I appre- 
hended myself to be near death, I could not find that all this gave me 
any comfort, or any assurance of acceptance with God, At this I 
was then not a little surprised, not imagining I had been all this time 
building on the sand, nor considering that ‘ other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid’ by God, even ‘Christ Jesus.’ ” 

One additional plan now remained, and that, in some measure, he 
tried ; though he never so far admitted the principles of those who are 
properly regarded as religious Mystics, (as the admirers of Dr. Henry 
More in England, or of Madame Guion in France,—for the nonsense 
of Behmen he always regarded in its just light,) as either to despise 
human learning, or to become a morose and solitary recluse. He 
proceeds to describe this plan also, and its failure, like the rest :— 

“Soon after a contemplative man convinced me, still more than I 
was convinced before, that outward works are nothing, being alone’; 
and in several conversations instructed me how to pursue inward holi- 
ness, or a union of the soul with God. But even of his instructions 
(and I then received them as the words of God) I cannot but now ob- 
serve, 1, That he spoke so incautiously about trusting in outward 
works that he discouraged me from doing them at all. 2. That he re- 
commended (as it were to supply what was wanting in them) mental 
prayer, and the like exercises, as the most effectual means of purifying 
the soul, and uniting it with God. Now these were in truth as much 
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my own works as visiting the sick or clothing the naked: and the 
union with God thus pursued was as really my own righteousness as 
any I had before pursued under another name. In this refined way 
of trusting to my own works, and my own righteousness, (so zealously 
inculcated by the Mystic writers,) I dragged on heavily, finding no 
comfort or help therein, till the time of my leaving England.” 

Mr. Wesley’s character while at Oxford can never be properly un- 
derstood without referring to the instructions he had received from his 
pious parents, especially his excellent mother. It was an exceedingly 
defective Christianity in which he was trained: even his mother—the 
daughter, it should be remembered, of Dr. Annesley, the Dissenter— 
“knew,” as the venerable and truly evangelical biographer of Mr. 
Wesley has happily expressed it, “only the baptism of John ;” but, 
defective as it was, no one can read the correspondence between the 
parents and the son, and the son’s own account of himself as given 
above, without being convinced that it was Christianity, and not 
Pharisaism. The dispensation into which the family had sunk was 
low and obscure, but not lower, as to personal justification and its 
results, than that in which the generality of the Dissenters of the 
day were living. We who live in better days, instead of making the 
fall of either Church or Dissenters an occasion of unhallowed exulta- 
tion,—and into this Mr. Philip has on more than one occasion allowed 
himself to be betrayed,—ought rather to ask, as a warning to ourselves, 
how it was that parties, placed in such widely different circumstances, 
should yet have wandered so far from the state in which their com- 
mon ancestors had dwelt. If the descendants of Latimer and Ridley 
had forgotten their fathers, had the descendants even of the Bartholo- 
mew confessors so faithfully remembered theirs ? 

What, then, did Mr. Wesley in his religious inquiries overlook? We 
answer, The way of simple, spiritual faith in Christ: the faith by 
which forgiveness of sin is sealed upon the conscience, and the soul 
is regenerated by the Spirit of adoption shedding abroad the love of 
God. This he learned chiefly among the Moravians during his mis- 
sion to Georgia, and after his return. On the twenty-fourth of May, 
1738, he experienced the blessing he had so long desired, but which 
he had so imperfectly obtained, because it was so mistakenly sought ; 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of preaching the same holiness 
before the University of Oxford which he had preached in 1733, but 
which he now likewise preached with clearness and power in con. 
nection with the way in which it was to be sought and found.* 

Now, in what manner has Mr. Philip allowed himself to speak of 
Mr. Wesley during his residence at Oxford ? 

«“ This little band had then existed during five years, and were called, 
in derision, ‘ Methodists.” Their regular habits and rigid virtue were 
proverbial throughout the University and the city. They were the 
friends of the poor, and the patrons of the serious. But, with all these 
excellences of character, the Wesleys united much enthusiasm, and 


* The sermon*on “ The Circumcision of the Heart” was preached at St. Mary’s, 
January Ist, 1733; that on “ Salvation by Faith’ was preached some time in 1738. A 
comparison of these two sermons will show the nature of his religious views before and 
after his mission to Georgia. We shall be very glad to be assured that among Mr. 
Philip’s friends the way of salvation by faith is understood and preached as understood 
and preached by Wesley and Whitefield. 
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an almost incredible ignorance in regard to the gospel. Their avowed 
object in all their voluntary privations and zealous efforts, was, to 
save their souls, and to live wholly to the glory of God: a noble enter- 
prise, certainly ; but undertaken by them from erroneous motives, and 
from wrong principles. For any relief which their consciences seem- 
ed to have obtained from the death of the Son of God, and the free 
salvation proclaimed in virtue of it, the gospel might have been alto- 
gether untrue or unknown; so grossly ignorant were the whole band 
atonetime. And yet, at this period, Mr. John Wesley was a Fellow 
of Lincoln College, and teaching others. Nine years before he had 
been ordained by Dr. Potter, who was afterward Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” (Page 15.) 

We fear there were many ministers out of the church who not only 
knew as little of the way of obtaining religion as Mr. Wesley, but 
whose views of its nature and evidences would come far short of those 
which the foregoing extracts will prove to have been held by him. 
Neither the order of the establishment, nor the liberty of dissent, had 
prevented darkness from almost covering the land. ‘The sneer at Mr. 
Wesley’s fellowship, and at Dr. Potter’s archbishopric, might have 
been spared. This, perhaps, may be what Mr. Philip calls his own 
way of narration: it may be so; it is not the way, however, in which 
serious history should be narrated by a minister of Christ. As to the 
erroneousness of Mr. Wesley’s motives, that must be an overlooked 
error in language. Mr. Wesley sought to be inwardly and outwardly 
devoted to God, because it was meet and right that he should be so; 
because thus only could he save his soul alive; because thus only 
could he fulfil the purposes of his being, and glorify his great Maker. 
He mistook the way of attainment. He saw not the method of access 
to the mercy-seat by simple faith in the atonement. ‘The mistake 
was a great one, but it was very common both in and out of the esta- 
blishment; and a Christianly philosophical consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case would have prevented both the taunt in 
which Mr. Philip always seems at home, and the use of such expres« 
sions as “ almost incredibly and grossly ignorant.” 

A couple of expressions will show that Mr. Philip has neither studied 
the facts nor the principles of the case sufficiently to write “the phi 
losophy of Whitefield’s Life,” though he modestly intimates that, if the 
time were come, he is the man !* 

“It is highly probable that such young men would underrate the 
cold systematic lectures of a professor. William Law was at the time 
their oracle. He had said to John Wesley, who was likely to circus 
late the notion, ‘ You would have a philosophical religion, but there 
can be no such thing. Religion is the most simple thing ; it is only, 
We love him because he first loved us.’ Such indefinite maxims” (St. 
John’s beautiful passage, an indefinite maxim!) “ assimilated but too 
readily with the mystic temper of the persons they were addressed to ; 
and silent contemplation, in solitude, being the very spirit of Law’s 
system, Wesley and his associates were not likely to relish argumenta- 
tive theology.” (Page 15.) 


+ “The time is not yet come for the philosophy of Whitefield’s Life. It is, how- 
ever, fast approaching ; and therefore my mass of facts will soon be tumed to good 
account BY MYSELF or some one.”’ (Preface.) . 
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Mr. Wesley was at this time a hard scholar, an assiduous tutor, a 
first-rate logician, a Greek lecturer and moderator. No one would 
relish good lectures and good arguments more than he would. And 
as to Mr. Law’s quotation from St. John, Mr. Wesley was accustomed, 
throughout life, to use it, as briefly but comprehensively describing the 
nature of religion. ‘The way of personal attainment he afterward 
learned; namely, that by faith in Christ, we obtain the Spirit of adop- 
tion, who sheds the love of God abroad in our hearts, so that we are 
brought to love him in return. He never renounced the maxim, but 
added to it the way of faith in Christ. Mr. Philip should carefully 
study those chapters of the first volume of Mr. Moore’s Life of Wesley, 
(published about ten years ago,) which relate to the earlier part of 
Mr. Wesley’s career ; he would then know something more about both 
the principles and facts of the case, and we think he would not then 
allow himself to pen such a paragraph as the following :— 

“I duly appreciate the benevolence, the zeal, and the sincerity of 
the Wesleys; but in this instance, and at that time, those virtues rank 
no higher in them than the same virtues in Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos ;—amount to no more at Oxford than they would at Mecca or 
Benares. Now if, instead of the Wesleys, the same number of Waha- 
bees had been about Whitefield, inculcating their simplified Islamism, 
who would have ascribed to them, or to it, any usefulness? Both 
would have been arraigned as diverting him from the gospel of Christ ; 
nor would the sincerity of the Wahabees, or the self-denying character 
of their habits, have shielded either from severe reprehension. ‘The 
only apology that any one would have thought of offering for them 
would have been, ‘I wot that through ignorance ye did it.’ In like 
manner, I am quite ready to say of the Wesleys, ‘I bear them record, 
that they had a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge ;’ a fact 
which neutralizes their Oxford piety into well-meant superstition.” 
(Page 22.) 

“« Neutralizes their Oxford piety into well-meant superstition!” That 
Mr. Wesley’s piety was very defective and obscure, we have already 
said that not only his friend and biographer, but himself, admitted. It 
was reserved, however, for Mr. Robert Philip, of Maberley chapel, who 
believes himself qualified to write the philosophy of one of the most 
important periods of English ecclesiastical history, to show that this 
‘«¢ Oxford piety” was only “ well-meant superstition ;” on a par with the 
metaphysical subtleties of Hindoo devotees, and Mohammedan Waha- 
bees! Whatever on this subject Mr. Philip has written accurately, 
had been written before; whatever is new is mistaken: he deserves 
that we should use a stronger term. 

Another instance of Mr. Philip’s “ own way of telling the facts of 
personal history” may be given. Speaking of Whitefield’s visit to 
Gloucester before his ordination, he says,— 

“His zeal was now according to knowledge; his object at once 
definite and Scriptural ; his measures direct and rational ; and his mo- 
tives truly evgngelical. Drawing his own hope and consolation im- 
mediately from the oracles of God, he led others direct to the same 
source, shutting up to the faith those he associated with. In this 
respect, Whitefield presents a striking contrast to Wesley, at the 
eommencement of his public exertions. The latter, though equally 
conscientious, was so crazed with the crude notions of the Mystics, 
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that when he left Oxford to visit Georgia, Law’s ‘ Christian Perfec- 
tion’ was almost his text-book, while instructing his fellow-passengers. 
Accordingly, the success of the two, at the time, was as different as 
the means which they severally adopted. While Whitefield won souls 
by reading the Scriptures, Wesley, by inculcating the austerities of the 
ascetics, labored in vain: he was long ‘esteemed an Ishmael,’ for his 
hand was against every man, and every man’s hand was against 
him.” (Page 31.) 

e may observe, by the way, that Mr. Philip seems scarcely to 
understand the great fault of Law, (we do not now include any re. 
ference to his Behmanism,) which was, that he called “to a Serious 
and Holy Life” without showing how the call was to be obeyed. To 
him who has come to the blood of sprinkling, and received the end of 
his faith, the salvation of his soul, supposing him still to live by faith 
in the Son of God, as having loved him, and given himself for him,— 
Law will be an excellent closet companion. If his “ Serious Call” were 
more read by some of the high religious professors of the day, they 
would be not at all the worse forit. But letting that pass, and coming 
to the “contrast” between Wesley and Whitefield which Mr. Philip 
would so distinctly mark, we find that the latter, while at Gloucester, 
wishing “ to give a public testimony of his repentance, as to seeing 
and acting plays, and hearing the strollers had come to town,” he was 
“ stirred up—” to do what? Publish a scriptural demonstration of the 
evils of play-going ? No, indeed,—but “ to extract,”’—he therefore had 
and read the larger work,—“ to extract Mr. Law’s excellent treatise, 
entitled ‘The absolute unlawfulness of Stage Entertainments.’” He 
adds,— 

“The printer, at my request, put a little of it in the news for six 
weeks successively, and God was pleased to give it his blessing.” 
(Page 30.) 

Thus, for six weeks together, did Mr. Whitefield read lectures to the 
newspaper readers about stage entertainments, all out of this “crude 
Mystie.” And then, on his voyage to Gibraltar and Savannah, we 
find him thus writing,— 

«“ Jan. 6. Went between decks, and sat down on the ground, and 
read Arndt’s ‘True Christianity.’ ” 

« Jan. 9. We paid the Curate a visit” (of Margate.) “On the mor- 
row I sent him Mr. Law’s ‘ Serious Call,’ and ‘ Christian Perfection,’ 
with some other books.” 

“March 26. Capt. M— seems in earnest about the great work of 
his salvation. He has read Arndt’s ‘ True Christianity,’ and is now 
reading Law’s ‘Christian Perfection :? books worth their weight in 
gold, and which God has blessed to the conversion of many.” 

We find him likewise on various occasions, circulating books which, 
from their titles, we should suppose he had procured from the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. He likewise expounded, 
in order, the various Articles of the Creed, and seems to have made 
the Church lessons for the day the ground-work of his scriptural ex- 
positions. Now, how much more than this did Mr. Wesley do, on his 
comparatively brief voyage to Georgia, so that his conduct should be 
mentioned as a perfect contrast to Mr. Whitefield’s, and himself as 
“ so crazed with the crude notions of the Mystics,” as to make Law’s 
“ Christian Perfection” “almost his text-book, while instructing his 
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fellow-passengers ?” We wish the reader would turn to Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Journal, and read from the beginning,—“ Tuesday, Oct. 14, 
1735,” to the day on which they “ first set foot on American ground,” 
Feb. 6,—six octavo pages. He will find that the rule was, to have 
the morning and evening services, always to expound one of the morn- 
ing lessons, and either to expound one of the evening lessons, or to 
eatechise the children, and instruct them before the congregation. 
Himself and friends, likewise, devoted from four in the morning till 
five to private prayer; and, “from five to seven we read the Bible 
together, carefully comparing it (that we might not lean to our own 
understandings) with the writings of the earliest ages.” The day be- 
fore they cast anchor he writes, “In the evening lesson were these 
words, ‘A great door and effectual is opened.’ O let no man shut 
it!” And he thus speaks of the landing: “ When the rest of the 
people were come on shore, we called our little flock together to 
prayers. Several parts of the second lesson, Mark vi, were wonder- 
fully suited to the occasion; in particular, the account of the courage 
and sufferings of John the Baptist ; our Lord’s directions to the first 
preachers of his gospel, and their toiling at sea, and deliverance, with 
those comfortable words, ‘It is I, be not afraid.’ ”? We thus see that 
Mr. Wesley no more neglected the Scriptures on his voyage than did 
Mr. Whitefield ; we have seen, too, that Mr. Whitefield sent Law’s 
“Christian Perfection” to the curate of Margate, and that he lent it 
to Captain M—; that he moreover speaks of it as worth its weight 
in gold. Now, how much greater use did Mr. Wesley make of it? 
Mr. Philip says, that his conduct in this respect was “a contrast” to 
Mr. Whitefield’s ; and that he was “so crazed with the crude notions 
of the Mystics,” that he made Law’s “ Christian Perfection” “ almost 
his text-book while instructing his fellow-passengers.” If the reader 
have consulted the Journal, he will have found one single reference to 
Law; one, and nomore. It is the following :— 

“Friday, 21. One recovering from a dangerous illness, desired to 
be instructed in the nature of the Lord’s supper. I thought it first 
concerned her to be instructed in the nature of Christianity ; and ac- 
cordingly fixed an hour a day to read with her in Mr. Law’s * Treatise 
on Christian Perfection.’ ” 

And yet, having read Mr. Whitefield’s Journal, and found there in. 
disputable evidence that he made large use of Law; and Mr. Wesley’s, 
in which he makes only one reference to it ;—journals, in which it 
appears that both these excellent men adopted the same general plan 
as to the exposition of Scripture ;—Mr. Philip has ventured, in the very 
teeth of his authorities, to describe Mr. Wesley asso craziLy attached 
to the Mystic writers, as by his omission of the Scriptures, and his 
attention to Mr. Law, presenting a peERFcT CconTRAsST to Mr. White- 
field! After we had compared the Journals, we began to be of 
opinion, and we think the reader will not dissent from us, that Mr. 
Philip is as unfit to detail the facts as he is to write the philosophy of 
Mr. Whitefield’s life. 

One more extract, and we will dismiss the painful subject. That 
extract, however, is even worse than any of those that have gone be- 
fore. They have betrayed flippancy and carelessness, but this dis- 
covers something more. It refers to Mr. Wesley’s conduct in Georgia ; 
an affair which has now been thoroughly canvassed, and of which 
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Mr. Moore (whose work Mr. Philip ought to have studied before he 
wrote his own) has given an account. Mr. Philip says,— 

“T quite agree with Watson that ‘ their integrity of heart, and the 
purity of their intentions, came forth without a stain:’ for although I 
have heard reports, and been told of letters, which implicate John in more 
than imprudence, I have found no one to authenticate the reports, or 
| to produce the letters.” (Page 60.) 

The remainder of the paragraph we will give soon. In the mean 
time we point to the lines which we have put in Italics, and remind 
the reader that they refer to what occurred a hundred years ago. 
Here are flying reports which go directly to the impeachment of Mr. 
Wesley’s moral character, reports which Mr. Philip admits to be with- 
out authentication, letters which are never produced. Had the reports 
existed in any “ questionable shape,” the biographer would be bound, 
in fairness, to examine them; and, if they were matters of notoriety, 
to state the result. But he is not called to state every flying rumor 
that he may hear whispered among those who would not be sorry had 
they any thing better than report which they might speak on the 
house-tops. Reports like those to which Mr. Philip alludes are the 
mere creations of malignity. They existed not at the time to which 
they refer; for Mr. Philip immediately adds,— 

‘Besides, Whitefield returned from Georgia unchanged in his love 
or esteem for Wesley ; a conclusive proof that he found nothing to 
justify the fama clamosa. Nothing in his journals, letters, or diary 
indicates a suspicion.” (Ibid.) 

Certainly not. There was great opposition raised to Mr. Wesley in 
Georgia ; but the fama clamosa never imputed what the reports inti- 
mate, referred to by Mr. Philip. Whether he acted wisely or unwisely 
in repelling Mrs. Williamson from the holy communion, he acted, as 
every person who reads his Journal will deeply feel, like a man who 
had nothing to fear from her; like a man who was not only uncon- 
scious of evil, but even of imprudence. And yet, a century after, a 
Christian minister comes and tells the world very gravely, that he, 
forsooth, “has heard of reports and letters which implicate John in 
more than imprudence !” 'To be sure, he immediately says, that he has 
met with no one to authenticate the reports, or produce the letters. 
Why, then, mention the reports at all? Mr. Philip, surely, does not 
mean to say, that even the fama clamosa ever implied a charge against 
the purity of Mr. Wesley. No, indeed; but it seems Mr. Philip moves 
among those who, when they cannot fix a spot, will venture, very cau- 
tiously, “ to hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ;” and this sort of malig. 
nant gossip he finds it necessary to fix in the biography of a man whose 
name will go far to make a book popular, even though Mr. Philip 
should be its author. If such reports had been mentioned at all, they 
should have been mentioned indignantly. Instead of this, Mr. Philip 
insults the memory of Mr. Wesley by seeming, though with nothing 
like earnestness, to vindicate it. For, after all, the reader will see 
that against even such indefinite reports as are alluded to, and to 
which no man ought to be called to plead at all, Mr. Philip rather 
gives the verdict of not proven, than not guilty. The manner in which 
the reports are mentioned and repudiated plainly shows the animus of 
the writer. 

But we have not done with his reports. 
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hearing them. Would the reader think that the paragraph closes, 
immediately after the words last quoted, with the following sentence 
in a parenthesis ?— 

(“I have learned, since I wrote this paragraph, that Wesley’s pri- 
vate journals of the Causton affair have been discovered by the Con- 
ference ; and that they justify my argument.”) (Page 60.) 

Why, then, insert the paragraph at all? But no. Though nothing 
of the kind was charged against Mr. Wesley at the time, yet the op- 
portunity was not to be lost of telling the world that Mr. Robert Philip, 
of Maberley chapel, heard reports, a century after, which went to 
emplicate him in more than imprudence, though he could never find that 
those reports were any thing better than flying rumors, without any 
authentication whatever. It is not to Mr. Philip’s honor that he ever 
penned such a paragraph, or that, having penned, he did not cancel 
it before his book was given to the world. 

We have not gone through all the passages we had noted for ani- 
madversion, but we are heartily tired of our task. We think we have 
said enough to show the character of the work. The Wesleyans 
honor the memory of George Whitefield. They glorify God for him. 
They hear his name with pleasure. That he embraced religious sen- 
timents contrary to those to which themselves attach importance does 
not for a moment prevent them from recognizing him as one of the 
great instruments of the religious revival, one fruit of which they find 
in the existence of their own community. And thus feeling, an ac- 
count of his life, written in such a spirit as the life of such a man 
demands, would have been received by them with pleasure and even 
thankfulness, and would soon have acquired deserved and honorable 
popularity. They will regret to find that Mr. Philip has given them 
no such work as this; and, therefore, instead of purchasing it, they 
will content themselves with the imperfect biographies already in ex- 
istence, and wait for a Life of Whitefield which shall not betray a 
ruling desire to lessen Mr. Wesley in the public estimation. Mr. 
Whitefield himself, had such memoirs of his earlier days been put into 
his hands as Mr. Philip’s pages contain, would have shown the feeling 
of indignation awakened by such attacks on the character of his be- 
loved friend, his brother, and his fellow-laborer in the cause of Christ, 


by throwing the book into the fire. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


[The editors do not hold themselves responsible for the contents of 
any work noticed in this list. They will not insert a notice of any 
which they have reason to believe is not of a decidedly moral cha. 


racter. | 


Theological Colloquies ; or, A Compendium of Christian Divinity, 
speculative and practical; founded on Scripture and Reason. Designed 
to aid heads of families, young men about to enter the ministry, and 
the youth of both sexes, in their efforts to obtain and communicate a 
knowledge of true piety. By Thomas C. Thornton, of Dumfries, 
Virginia. Baltimore: Lewis and Coleman, 258 Market-street ; 1837; 
8vo., pp. 728. 

An Inquiry respecting the Self-determining Power of the Will ; or, 
Contingent Volition. By Jeremiah Day, president of Yale College. 4 
New-Haven: Herrick and Noyes; 1838. if 

The Union Bible Dictionary; prepared for the American Sunday 
School Union, and revised by the committee of publication. Phila- 
delphia : American Sunday School Union, 146 Chestnut-street ; 1837 ; 
pp. 648; 18mo. 

A New Tribute to the Memory of James Brainard Taylor ; published 
by John S. Taylor, New-York ; 12mo; pp. 440. 


An Original Church of Christ; or, A Scriptural Vindication of 
the Orders and Powers of the Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By Nathan Bangs, D. D. Second edition, revised. New- 
York: T. Mason and G. Lane, 200 Mulberry-street; 1837; pp. 388; 
12mo. 


Principles of Interpreting the Prophecies; briefly illustrated and 
applied, with notes. Andover: Published by Gould and Newman, New- 
York, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets; 1837; pp. 150. 

Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. By Rev. G. Peck, A. M. 
Published by T. Mason and G. Lane, for the M. E. Church, New- 
York, 200 Mulberry-street ; 1837; pp. 214; 18mo. 


Humbugs of New-York; being a Remonstrance against Popular 
Delusion in Science, Philanthropy, or Religion. By David Meredith 
Reese, M.D. New-York: John S. Taylor, Brick Church chapel ; 
1838 ; pp. 267; 12mo. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy : illustrated by several hundred En- 
gravings. Designed for the use of Schools and Academies. By 
Leonard D. Gale, M. D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of the City of New-York, and Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy. New-York: Collins, Keese & Co, 254 Pearl- 
street. 


A Philosophical Grammar of the English Language ; adapted equally 
to the use of schools or private study. In which are contained, in 
numerous instances, theoretical and practical Refutations of the most 
prevailing Systems in modern use. By Joseph W. Wright, C. E,, 
author of “ Rules for Composition,” &c. &c. New-York: Spinning 
and Hodges, 162 Nassau-street ; 1838; pp. 252; 12mo. 
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The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By Francis Wayland. 
“* Non omnes possumus omnia.” Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln ; 
1838; pp. 188. 

Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Pre- 
dictions of the Messiah by the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, 
Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, and Professor of the latter in the 
University of Berlin; translated from the German, by R. Keith, D. D., 
Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. 

Memoir of the late Rev. G. F. Davis, D.D., of the Baptist Church, 
Hartford, Conn. Hartford: Canfield and Robins. 

Familiar Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By Mrs. A. H. Lincoln 
Phelps, author of “ Familiar Works on Botany, Chemistry, Geology,” 
&c. New-York: J. Huntington & Co.; 1837; pp. 380; 12mo. 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c.; second edition. New-York : 
Harper and Brothers. In two volumes. 

Anti-Universalism ; or, Universalism shown to be unscriptural, &c. 
By Rev. Stephen Remington, pastor of the M. E. Church in Willett- 
street, New-York: Harper and Brothers; 1837; pp. 142. 

Memoirs of Simon Episcopius, the celebrated Pupil of Arminius, and 
subsequently Doctor of Divinity, and Professor of Theology in the 
University of Leyden; who was condemned by the Synod of Dort as 
a dangerous heretic, and, with several other ministers, was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment by the civil authorities of Holland, for hold- 
ing the doctrine of General Redemption. To which is added, A brief 
account of the Synod of Dort; and of the sufferings to which the fol- 
lowers of Arminius were exposed, in consequence of their attachment 
to his opinions. By Frederick Calder. New-York: T. Mason and 
G. Lane, 200 Mulberry-street ; 1837; pp. 478. 

Barr’s Complete Index and Concise Dictionary of the Holy Bible: in 
which the various persons, places, and subjects mentioned in it are 
accurately referred to; and difficult words briefly explained. De- 
signed to facilitate the study of the Sacred Scriptures. New-York: 
T. Mason and G. Lane, 200 Mulberry-street ; 1837; pp. 177. 

FORTHCOMING. 

Travels in Europe. By Dr. Fisk. Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
To be had also at the Methodist Book room, 200 Mulberry-street. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Dr. Bangs. In 
two volumes. 


A Dictionary of the Bible; prepared for the Methodist Book Con- 
cern. In the press. T. Mason and G. Lane, 200 Mulberry-street, 


New-York; 1838; pp. 450; 18mo. 
Sacred History of the World; vol. iii. (No. 84, of the Family Li- 
brary.) By Sharon Turner, LL. D. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
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